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at Lower 
Production 


Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


International 


COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Next time make it = 
Flaky Crust—for crusts —5,—--am-> 


that are more tender 
and stay tender —longer 
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It’s easy to see big things close at hand, but the real test of good vision is being able 
to see what looks small and far away. 

Today, many communities clearly see the immediate problems of overcrowded 
schools, but only dimly perceive tomorrow, when enrollments will be even larger. 

Patchwork plans and stopgap measures won’t do. In our community, as in all 
others, we must face up to tomorrow’s school problems today. We must have the vision, 
energy, and courage to plan and work at least ten years ahead to meet the future 
needs of all grades, from kindergarten through high school. 

Let each of us resolve to do our full part in this effort, gladly giving the time, the 
taxes, and the work needed to put long-range plans into effect. It’s the wise way, 
the thrifty way, and — in the long run — the only way! 

Remember that better schools build better communities. For free booklet, “How 
Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” write Better Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


In Cooperation with The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


Ry-Do 


DARK OR LIGHT 


A scientific blend from selected streams 
of Spring Wheat and Rye Flours. 


PRODUCES A LOAF FULL OF RICH RYE FLAVOR 





Samples Furnished Upon Request 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA © LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD”’ RYE FLOURS 








of the pie-baker’s 
art are no accidents. They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 


sure it is, 





Flour mills 6} America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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Complete Grain 





HUBBARD Facilities for 


THE HALLMARK OF Serving the 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR Milling Trade 
QUALITY! 










Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





SINCE 1879 


HUBBA RD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 


BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent TY 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent CHICAGO e KANSAS Cl 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS NEW YORK e ENID 

RY :—White - Medium - Dark FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 






































a Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
1 and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


iY iv it DKS MILLS. PE a 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
sd OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °* FEED GRAINS 
“Wer 
~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioens A. H. FUHRMAN, wie eres. & « ©. wan. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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(FORMERLY HART-BARJLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1212 


OFFICES: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


te 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


NNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
« ciryvy ., MINNBBOTA 














Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 












Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite” 





GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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a BA K E 4 Fl 4 “4 A> A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Webe~ Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 
1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


'w 


Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 
3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra 
tegic points. 
4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills | , 
90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK y . - Country -Milled 
from Country-KRun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 











’ I ‘HE largest and most modern flour mill America's foremost 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOU RING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


stic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORRIS&©O | N REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Leaver Street, New York Ciry 


wheat producing 
section, 


INDEVENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


yy — —_— 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


fs a * MEPHERGON, KANSAS + 








RING Miltg Co 


= pe 








“ROCK | thee ee eq ee Ter “OLD TIMES" 
RY BLODGETT’S” RYE Weis 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 14148 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Treis, Pres. P P P 
ee ee Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Se, eee St. Joseph, Mo. 

2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 




















F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
! Curistorner Harnis, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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KANSAS J wey i 
ez To insure uniformity « To increase absorption 
DIAMOND To improve bakeshop performance 


FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour «¢ Or get a better value 










Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 





It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























Centenmal FLOURING MILiS CO. Jones-HerrreLsaTerR Construction Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG,, SEATTLE 4, WASH Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas City 6, Missouri 











GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 6,800,688 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ; bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ar te ; Country ond 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS rigs Ip Terminal 











DUK-PAK Kraft bags 


... Shed water, resist 
abrasions ¢ stay cleaner 
-all this and more... 
at the same price! 












ae” 


Th m "3 : et 
ThAs 7 7 As 


NEW SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST MODERN 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *" 12u's) | = AsS 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 

















ARKELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y * WELLSBURG, W.VA. * MOBILE, ALA 














POLAR BEAR has been making long-time 
friendships with bakers for more than 50 
years. Such enduring business relationships 
must be built on quality and good faith... 
and both of these are basic fundamentals in 


the operation of this company. 


FOUNDED BY 
.. we My ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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CANADA’S IT’S IN THE RECORD 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS i “ 
kh A 






WINTER WHEAT FLOURS ”% ’ 
CREAM OF MONARCH vA Se a CANADIAN 
ENE A f\ SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
NELSON J CRESCENT 
CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY | ROLLED OATS 
MAPLE Ar WELLES COMPANY | | OATMEAL 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


— Robin Hood Flour 
eg the ged ty Mills Limited 

















PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING . 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA CABLE ADDRESS; GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN, 



























+ 








2 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAIN ED SINCE 1887 


Late of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS® CABLE CODES 
Montreal : USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 


W heat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








J 

















Commander-Larabee 


Maplesota @ Commander @ Minneapolis Best @ Mis Minneapolis 
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automatically 
on course... 


Just as the gyro repeater compass 
maintains an established 

course, we guide our milling 
operations by means of painstaking 
pre-milling analyses and test 
bakings of all wheat samples, 

by continual laboratory 
checkups, for quality and 
uniformity, of every 

flour in every mill . . . by 

rigid re-checks by our 

central products contro! 
laboratory .. . as well as 

through double-checks 

made by bakery service 


organizations’ laboratories, 

plus the tough and \ 
exhaustive tests conducted ™ dA / 
by the baker’s own / y : 


efficient laboratories. 
That's why Commander- 


Larabee Flours i 
fulfill the exact baking  // 
results demanded by f» ~ 


our customers, 
the bakers of America. 





100 Les meT 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


* Cream Loaf @ Larabee's Best @ Sun Loaf e@ Bakemaster 


Gigantic @e Myti Strong @ Aury Fairy Cake Flour 
Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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2 Features of 
Farm Bill 


Cause Concern 


Proposals Would Let 
CCC Sell Stocks 
At Lower Prices 


WASHINGTON—Two features of 
the administration’s new farm bill in- 


troduced Congress last week have 
caused deep concern in grain mer- 
chandising and commodity market 
circles 

One i provision which would 


authorize Commodity Credit Corp. to 


sell its commodity stocks equal in 
sales value to the cost of redeeming 
certificates in cash. The certificates 
would be issued to producers under 
the acreage reserve part of the soil 
bank plan 

The other is a section of the bill 


which would repeal the present statu- 
tory re-sale provision of the farm law 
which calls for CCC sales at the price 
upport level plus 5%, plus reason- 
ible carryin The bill would 
fix re-sale CCC stocks at 


charges 


prices of 


the price support level plus carrying 
charges 

The provision to sell enough CCC 
stocks to enable redemption of cer- 
tificates for cash means that CCC 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
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would have little price restrictions on 
such sales of any of the commodities 
involved—wheat, cotton, corn or rice. 
The bill expressly says that “CCC is 
authorized to sell at market prices.” 
Approval Doubted 


It is doubted that this provision of 
the bill will meet with congressional 
committee approval 

On setting up a new lower level 
for re-sale of CCC stocks, organized 
commodity markets are expected to 
again offer considerable opposition. 

This is another provision which 
may find tough sledding. 

If the new bill passes with this 
re-sale provision and with the au- 
thority for CCC to sell other stocks 
at market price to acquire cash for 
the certificates, it would appear there 
would be only one way for the mar- 
kets to go—down. 

If responsible USDA officials are 
to be believed, it is expected that the 
provision for the market re-sale of 


(Continued of page i) 





Brazil Receives Authority to 
Purchase 280,000 Cwt. Flour 


WASHINGTON 
ent f Ag 


The U.S 
riculture ha 
to Brazil of a 


Depart- 
innounced 
purchase 


+} 7 
I if 


iuthorization to finance the purchase 
he flour from U.S. suppliers 
Value ff the authorization 1s 
$1,241, 01 nd will cover about 280,- 
100 cwt vheat flour, but excluding 
flour n 1 from durum wheat. The 
iuth ition is issued under the 
eem ide under Public Law 
180 | the U.S. and Brazil last 


November. Another USDA statement 
indicates that a further $17,143,000 
has been added to the original pur- 
chase authorization to cover both 
wheat and flour 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers entered into beginning 
Jan. 24 and ending May 31 will be 
eligible for financing. Delivery will 
he to importers, c. & f. or c.i.f. Brazil- 
ian ports, or f.o.b or f.a.s vessel, U.S 


(Continued or page s) 
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Many Grain Trade Problems 
To Be Aired This Week at 
USDA-Sponsored Meeting 


By JOHN CLIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 


Correspondent 
WASHINGTON Jan. 26-27 will 
see in this city a meeting loaded 
with major importance for almost 


every segment of the grain trade and 
consequently of interest to mills 
both as millers and as grain merchan 
disers 

Interest of all will probably center 
around U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture problems and _ policies 
which arise from the monopolistic 
position of Uncle Sam in the grain 
industry as the holder of big sur 
pluses of most grains 

Chief of the problems is that of 
the export sales policy of USDA 
where there have been pressures for 
and against delivery of Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat or other grains 
at interior points rather than deliy 
ery f.o.b. ports to the exporters 


sales 


Another issue which has been pro 
voking internal trade friction has 
been that arising from the many sep 


arate sales methods used by CCC in 
disposing of its stocks under 


Various 
export sales programs, all of which 
are tainted with some form of sub 
sidy-—-either in full or in part 

Here again the government policy 
has been all over the lot because of 
variations in contracts as set forth 


under such sales programs as GR-212 
GR-261-262, GR 301 and grains ob 
tained under barter contracts 
Klements of the trade have insisted 
that the government 
have become so clouded and obscured 
by sales contract provisions that the 
current situation is which im 
pedes an orderly flow of exports and 
should be rectified at once. These 
trade elements would like USDA to 
permit exporters to substitute grain 
bought under any one sales program 
for grain bought under another where 


sales policies 


one 


it will encourage an orderly flow of 
the commodity, as long as the origi 
nal contract under which that grain 


was acquired ultimately is fulfilled 

That reads plausibly to 
its but in turn an- 
other segment of the grain marketing 
machinery in immediate opposition 
For example, merchants at the big 
terminal and commodity futures mar- 
well as mills and interior 
merchandisers—are reported to sense 
in this proposal a distortion of their 
markets as to estimated supplies and 
a disruption of premiums and dis- 
counts in the cash markets 


solution 


advocates, sets 


kets—-as 


Always New Friction 
In short, it has become increasing 
ly clear that much as USDA may try 
to maintain or the orderly 
process of trade flow and to maintain 
its disposal through the 
normal channels of trade and com- 
merece, each refining technique tried 
appears to new frictions at 

other points 
A sales program 
contributed to 
crisis within the 


restore 


operations 


create 


which probably 
the deepening 
grain trade results 
from operations of Public Law 480 
wherein the federal government ne 
gotiates with foreign nations for the 


has 


sale of CCC stocks of surpluses at 
prices agreed to with the foreign 
buyer, thereby making the transac 


tion wide and open as to the essence 
of the sales, the price of CCC stocks 
to everyone concerned, the buyer and 
all potential exporters 

Last week one substantial grain ex 
port trade representative said suc 
cinctly, “To do business under a PL 
180 program, under GR-301, the ex 
porter first the business 
at a 


must book 
loss.” 
Since USDA first 
trade meeting 
jor instrument 
picture 


this 
ma 
the 


conceived 
here 


has 


another 
into 


big 


come 


Last week the House passed a bill 
which had passed the Senate in the 
previous session of Congress 

This bill, 8.2170, substituted 


(Continued on page a) 
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1955 Flour 


Production Up 2% From 





US flour production in the of 221,756,000 sacks. This estimate is 
ilendar year 1955 showed the first based on Bureau of the Census re- 
ncerease er a yeal irlier since ports for January-November and The 
1951 Northwestern Miller's estimate of 

Tot duction for tl year is December production 
t t 226,110,000 sack up Flour production dropped from 
pp nately 2% from the 1954 total 305.5 million sacks in 1947 to 225.7 

=) US. Daily Average Flour Production by Months : 
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million sacks in 1950, then 
229.3 million sacks in 1951, and then 
dipped again to approximately 221.8 
million sacks in 1954 

Civilian per capita consumption of 
flour was approximately 124 Ib. in 
1954, according to the U.S. Depart 


rose to 


1954 Total 


ment of Agriculture's Food Situation 
report, but was expected to show a 
further decline to 121 Ib. in 1955. 
However, even with a further dip 
in per capita output, it appears that 
the population the in- 


increase and 


ié nt ued on page 1) 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for December, 1955 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minnes 


ylia represent 100% of production, Ad 


justed estimates for the U.S, are based on reports from mille which are believed to account 
for approximately 75% of the total U.4. wheat flour output.) 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 

BUFFALO 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 
*Indicates actual] census total 





Dec Not Dec 
1955 1955 1954 
987,300 1,015,600 960,100 

1,865,500 1,978,000 1,949,900 
2,452, B00 2,903,600 2,910,000 
1,209,400 1,181,900 1,145,100 
4,199,500 4,316,700 4,020,300 
5,408,900 5,498,600 5,165,400 
2,445,000 2,368,100 2,464,000 
2,364,400 2,500,300 2,406,900 
1,246,200 1,329,000 1,342,900 
14,357,400 14,600,500 14,280,400 
72.6 743 745 
19,776,000 19,758,000° 19,174,000° 
498,000 941,000" 434 000° 





THE 


Guatemalan Flour Import Ban 
Seen as Part of Plan to Aid 
Home Flour Milling Industry 


TORONTO Plans are being made 
the erection of a new flour mill 
Guatemala, with completion ex- 
pected sometime in 1957, The prime 
of the government is to increase 
the home production of both wheat 
d flour, and it is expected that the 
new mill will receive all possible pro- 
from the authorities to fur- 
end 


tection 
ther thi 
Planned capacity of the mill is 
5,000 metrie tons a year, If the vari- 
ous projects, including the new mill 
are implemented, and on- 
the-spot observers say there is every 
likelihood they will be, the result 
could be a complete shutout for flour 
from the U.S. and Canada 
ried in with these developments, 
direetly and indirectly, is the recent 


enture 


noport 


Guatemalan decree prohibiting the 
importation of flour shipped after 
jan. 5, unless covered by specific 
hcenset 

Canadian government trade offi- 


cials do not believe that the decree 
vill materially influence the current 
flour situation and may, in fact, bring 
ome improvement to the extent that 
it will rationalize the market. 

1 f. Midwinter, acting trade com- 
missioner for Canada in Guatemala, 
likens the decree to the Canadian im- 
migration regulations, which prohibit 
immigrant entry generally, but then 
proceed to set up the conditions un- 
der which entry is permitted, In the 
present case, the new stipulation is 
that the importation of flour may 
only be authorized on the recommen- 
dation of the Comite de Fomento de 
Harina Nacional, Otherwise, Mr, Mid- 
vinter stresses, it is prohibited, He 
comments: “It may be that the de- 
cree was designed, in part, to put an 

the confusion which has 
and to make another clean 


end to 
existed 
tart 

In this connection it is perhaps sig- 
nifieant that the minister of economy, 
who has jurisdiction over flour and 
wheat importation, resigned on Dec, 
41 and a new minister, Salvador Sara- 
in, was appointed, 

It is understood that the Comite 
de Fomento, with the object of en- 
couraging local industry, will work 
backwards from domestic production 
and consumption, It will estimate the 
upply of local wheat and the milling 
capacity of the loeal flour mills, then 
wheat imports will be permitted suf- 
ficient to allow mills to operate at 
full capacity, after insuring that all 
domestically produced wheat will be 
absorbed, Then, after insuring that 
all domestically produced flour will 
be absorbed, imports of flour will be 
permitted to bring up the total sup- 


ply of flour to a level sufficient to 
cover all requirements for a given 
px riod 

Special flours will probably be per- 
mitted easy entry, Mr. Midwinter 
thinks, but it is expected that the 
import of ordinary flours will be 
trictly controlled and will involve 


the allocation of quotas among im- 
porters 

rhe last permit, covering the final 
quarter of 1955, was for 5,000 metric 
tons of flour, minimum protein 13%, 
maximum ash 0.50%. The decree of 
Jan. 4 stipulates that any unshipped 
balance of this allocation will not be 
affected by the embargo, A further 
allocation of quotas for the first 


quarter of 1956 i 
made shortly 

The government now appears to 
recognize two facts: first, that 
temala cannot produce enough wheat 


expected to be 


Gua 


to meet its requirements, and, sec 
ond, that what is produced is low 
quality, low protein grain. The ob 


jective is to make up for the deficien 
cy while at the same time 

sating for the poor quality of 
tic wheat by insisting on a relatively 
high grade of imported flour or wheat 
To this extent, Mr. Midwinter sug 
gests, Canada should benefit 
what, at least in the short run 
much American flour « 
available in Gulf ports is believed to 
fall short of the standard set. In ad 
dition, the domestic crop now being 
harvested is expected to be a 
one, 


compen- 


domes 


some 
since 


rompetitively 


mall 


The prime aim is to increase the 
domestic production of wheat and 
flour. It is unlikely that wheat culti 


vation can be expanded sufficiently in 
the near future to make a 
difference in the locally 
supply, particularly as the consump 
tion of flour has been increasing 
rapidly. In 1950, total consumption of 
Wheat and flour was 68,600 
tons. In 1954, the last full 
which figures are available 
tion was 92,600 tons. The production 
from local mills has jumped, in the 
five-year period, from 26,100 tons t 
31,600 tons a year 
taken a the 1954 
being returned at 61,000 tons 
pared with 42,500 tons in 1950 


material 


available 


metri 
year for 
consump 


Imports also have 
boost, importation 


com 


Per capita consumption is 
29.35 lb. against 25.3 Ib. in 1950 

Guatemala will always remain a 
buyer of wheat from North America 
The 1956 crop has been estimated at 
36,200 tons though in 1953 an output 
of 48,500 tons was achieved. The not 
mal figure of output is around 40,000 
tons, but no matter what the govern 
ment does to hike home production 
it is unlikely to be able to do enough 
to cover the ever-increasing demand 
However, it is 


now 


possible to increase 


milling capacity and because of thi 
the likelihood that Guatemala will 
cease to be a flour market has to be 
faced, 

BREAD i608 THe STAR? ’ re 


Bemis Expands Output 
Of Specialty Items 


ST. LOUIS The 
plant of Bemis Bro 


Norfolk, Va 
Bag Co 


is ex 
panding its facilities for the manu- 
facture of various textile specialty 


items, it has been announced by W. D 
Stohlman, manager. It will also take 
on an enlarged delivery 
textile bags, while 
remain unchanged 

Additional plant space for this ex 
pansion is being made available by 
the reallocation of Norfolk's previ 
ous small paper bag manufacturing 
capacity to the Bemis plants in Buf 
falo and Memphis 

The Norfolk sales division will con 
tinue to be responsible for the sales 
of all Bemis products in its terri 
tory. Production of cotton, burlap 
and open-mesh will be increased, and 
textile specialties will be added. Ad 
ditional presses and sewing equip- 
ment are being installed to take 
care of this new line of products 


territory for 
sales territories 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





R. M. Hersey 


VICE PRESIDENT—R. M. Hersey 
has been elected a vice president of 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co., it has been an- 
nounced by F. G. Bemis, president. 
Mr. Hersey, who is a director and 
sales director for national accounts, 
has his headquarters in Minneapolis. 
He has been with Bemis since 1914. 
He was made manager of the Minne- 
apolis general sales division in 1940, 
and was appointed assistant director 
of sales for interdivisional accounts 
in 1951. He has been a director since 
1953. 





MILL DESTROYED 
CHEYENNE, OKLA 
complete when fire of 


The loss was 
undetermined 
through the Cheyenne 
Mill and Elevator. Owner Elzie Camp- 
at $100,000. A 
had re- 


origin swept 
bell estimated the loss 
$40,000 expansion program 
cently been completed 
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USDA Lists Sales 
Activity Under 
PL 480 in 1955 


WASHINGTON 
ment of 


The U.S. Depart- 


Agriculture reports that 


through Dec. 31, 1955, a total of 33 
agreements providing for sales of 
U.S. surplus agricultural commodi- 


ties under Title I of Public Law 480, 
83rd Congress, were entered into with 
22 importing countries. 

Title I of Public Law 480 (the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and As- 


sistance Act of 1954) authorizes a 
program under which foreign coun- 
tries can buy surplus agricultural 


from US 
them 


commodities suppliers and 


pay for with local currencies 


The currencies are then spent abroad 


for the mutual benefit of the U.S. and 
the purchasing countries 
Included in these programs are the 


following approximate commodity 


totals: Wheat and wheat flour 87 
million bu. (wheat equivalent), feed 
grains 35 million bu., cotton 697,000 
bales, tobacco 59 million Ib., edible 
oils and fats 462 million lb., rice 2 
million cwt., and other commodities 


63 million lb. The total export value 


of the commodities is $504 million, 
and $679 million Commodity Credit 
Corp. cost 


Shipments under the program 
agreements started in January, 1955, 
and reached a total of about 2,441,000 
metric tons with an estimated export 
market value of $277 million 

Shipments of cotton, wheat, cotton- 
seed oil and tobacco, under this pro- 
gram, during the July-December 1955 
period represent about 39%, 38%, 
43% and 10% respectively, of total 
exports of these commodities during 
this period 





Wheat, Flour Export Total Off; 
6-Month Flour Shipments Rise 


WASHINGTON 
ment of 
weekly 
ports ol 


The U.S 


Agriculture 


Depart- 
reports in its 
summary of Jan. 20 that ex- 
wheat and flour during De- 
cember are estimated at 18.5 million 
bushels on the basis of boat loadings, 
flour and other information 
This compares with 19.3 million ex- 
ported during November 26.4 
million during December, 1954 
Exports, July through December 
totaled 118.7 million bushels this sea- 
122.2 million for the 
season exports 
July-De 
bushels with 
1954 in paren 
Japan 24.5 (14.9); Yu- 


sales 


and 


son as against 
same months 
by country of 
cember, 


last 
destination 
1955, in million 
comparable figures for 

were 


theses 


goslavia 13.3 (16.0): the Netherlands 
11.3 (6.1); West Germany 9.5 (14.6); 
U.K. 5.7 (15.7); Greece 3.8 (3.7); 
Brazil 3.5 (8.0); Israel 2.9 (2.8); For- 
mosa 2.7 (2.7); Italy 2.5 (0.4); and 
other countries in smaller amounts 


39.0 (37.3). Supplies of wheat remain- 
ing for export or carryover totaled 
1,453.1 million bushels on Jan. 1 this 


year as against 1,383 8 million a year 
AZO 

Flour exports, in wheat equivalent 
for the July-Dec, 31 period were 23.9 
million bushels, compared with 20.3 
million bushels last year and 19.5 
million bushels the 1949-53 average 

Detailed figures are the 
accompanying table 


shown in 


United States Wheat: Supply and Distribution 
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Modernization Provides Theme 


For District 4 AOM Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS 
flour mille 
plete 


The European 
either a com- 
renewal every 20 years 

continuous program 
of keeping up to date with new ma- 
chines and methods. He is_ well 
iware of the wide gap in efficiency 
and milling ability between a plant 
that is not up to date and one that is. 

This point was brought out by Fred 
M. Atkinson, chairman of the board 
of the Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
ipolis in a talk given to the members 
ff District No. 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, in Minneapolis 
Jan. 2] 

Mr. Atkinson gave his views on 
European milling methods, as a re- 
sult of visits paid recently to millers 
in France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Italy, England and Scotland. He also 
visited Peru and Brazil recently. Evi- 
dence collected shows that the foreign 
miller pays more attention to quality 
rather than quantity, whereas in the 


plans for 
pi int 


or maintains a 


U.S., he feels, the reverse is general- 
ly true 

In terms of U.S. money, the foreign 
miller sets aside 10¢ for each hun- 


dredweight of capacity for deprecia- 
tion and replacement. This does not 
include money for maintenance, which 
is a separate figure, amounting to 4- 


5¢ cwt. The European miller figures 
that it is worthwhile to set aside this 
amount of money to guarantee his 
future. Mr. Atkinson conceded that 


in some countries tax reductions and 
depreciation allowances more 

than in the U.S. and this al- 
greater provision to be made 
for modernization. At the same time, 


are 
liberal 
lows 


there is much to be learned from the 
European millers and mill builders 
and machinery manufacturers. He 


advised the operative millers to seek 
ways of informing and proving 
the economic ad- 
ff modernizing, building or 
one or all of the ma- 
chines or methods for which they are 
responsibl 

Mr commenting on a 
question from the floor, said the mill- 
ing industry is facing a decade when 
‘the sheep will be separated from the 


goats 


new 
to management 
vantages 


changing any 


Atkinson, 


He said he believes that if a mill 
is to stay in business, it must mod- 
ernize and improve. Those not mod- 
ernizing may stay in business for a 
while, he said, but eventually they 
must modernize and replace equip- 


ment if they are to continue to oper- 
ation. (A full report of Mr. Atkin- 
on's talk will appear in the milling 
production section of The Northwest- 


ern Miller to be published Feb. 14.) 
Election of Officers 

In the annual election of officers 
f AOM District 4, R. C. Bradford, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was elected chairman for 1956. Mr 
Bradford succeeds David Mattson, 
Atkinson Milling Co 

Elected vice chairman was Jack 
Perkins, General Mills, Inc Minne- 
ipolis, and reelected secretary was 
William Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Min- 


New members on the district 
committee are Frank Lindholm, King 


neapolis 


Midas Flour Mills, Hastings, Minn.; 
Carl Gottschalk, Atkinson Milling 
Co., and William Katz, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Mattson 
was also elected to the district com- 
mittee 

L. C. Robinson, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., national AOM presi- 
dent, was present for the meeting, 
and he presented the AOM distin- 


guished service award to Mr. Matt- 
son for his work as chairman of the 
district during the past year. Also on 
hand and speaking briefly were Wil- 
liam Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, AOM vice presi- 
dent, and Donald Eber, Kansas City, 
AOM secretary. 

Mr. Eber reported that active mem- 
bership in the AOM is now the high- 


est ever, even though many mills 
have been closed in recent years. He 
also told of some of the plans for 


AOM technical conference, to be held 
in May in Dallas. And he praised 
the work of the AOM committees 
which met in Minneapolis preceding 
the District 4 meeting 

Quality Control 

Gayle McElroth, industrial engin- 
eering professor at the University of 
Minnesota, presented background in- 
formation and comments on statisti- 
cal quality control and its impor- 
tance in modern industrial operations, 
including milling. He did not go into 
detail on control procedures; rather 
he described some of the purposes 
and basic considerations in statistical 
quality control. 

Fundamentally, he explained, quali- 
ty control should serve to process 
data for decision-making. Quality 
control collects, tabulates, analyzes 
and interprets data, and management 
acts, or should act, on the findings. 

In introducing the speaker, Willard 
Meinecke of General Mills, program 
chairman, noted that statistical quali- 
ty control is more important now in 
milling because of the weights and 
measures problems. It can be ap- 
plied in connection with scale opera- 
tions. However, it also was pointed 
out, that is just one application of 
statistical quality control in manufac- 
turing operations 

Prof. McElroth, in discussing quali- 
ty control, emphasized that there are 
scientific ways of measuring qualities 
And to be a good miller or other in- 
dustrial operator, a person does not 
have to reject technical ways of 
measuring qualities. 

In establishing a statistical quality 
control set-up, it is necessary to start 
by taking certain measures and then 
to measure the reliability of these 
measures. There is variation in every 
process, but it is possible to deter- 
mine levels of variation within which 
an operation should be 


Decision-Making Tools 

Statistical quality control provides 
decision-making Prof. McEl- 
roth explained. 

For example, in process control, a 
control chart is used and analyzed, in 
effect telling “what the score is” in 
the process. Control limits are estab- 
lished, and data are analyzed to de- 
termine whether there has been a 
lack of control. If certain points are 
out of control, or out of the limits 
of variation, as shown by the control 
chart, a decision can be made on tak 
ing action and what action to take 

In decisions of acceptance of mate- 
rials, acceptance sampling procedures 
are used. Decisions of estimation also 
are helped with control procedures 
process capabilities are studied and 
determined, and certain assumptions 
can be made and tested by technical! 
and statistical procedures. Prof. Mc- 
Elroth described other types of de- 
cisions, too—such as “decisions of 
differences” and “decisions of causes 
for differences.” In all of these things, 
he said, there are quantitative ways 


tools, 





to handle the questions, For example, 
variations can be analyzed and inter 
preted in terms of previously estab 
lished data. 

While the collection and analysis of 


data are important, quality control 
is not statistics alone, Prof. Mck! 
roth emphasized. ‘“Quality-minded 
ness” is also necessary. And, basical 


ly, quality control is a 
responsibility 


management 


Flour Moisture Testing 
Kenneth Young, Pillsbury 
Inc., described recent progress in 
flour moisture testing and record 
ing. His paper was based on experi 
mental work which has been under 
taken by Pillsbury Mills in the past 
five years, Describing moisture tests 
as the oldest undertaken in the mill 
ing industry, he said that in the past 
50 years hundreds of types of tests 
have been evolved. All had their ad 
vantages and disadvantages and the 
purpose of the experiments by his 
own firm was to find a method which 
was both fast and accurate 


Mills 


With this end in view, two types of 


moisture testing equipment had been 


produced, both based on the oven 
method. One tester-—-Mr. Young de 
a a7 oe 
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FOOD SALES AT NEW 
HIGH 


NEW YORK — Retail food store 
sales set new records in 1955, wind- 
ing up the year with the industry's 
first $4 billion monthly sales total in 
December, reports Paul 8S. Willis, 
president of Grocery Manufacturers 
of America. Sales of $43.7 billions in 
1955 were 5% above the previous 
year's record sales. With retail prices 
slightly lower than a year ago, this 
indicates even larger tonnage gains, 
Mr. Willis added. The nation's total 
spending for food in 1955 approached 
$68 billions, Mr. Willis stated, This is 
also about 5% above the previous 
record total reached in 1954. While 
consumer incomes have been rising, 
Mr. Willis said, expenditures for food 
have kept pace. The American con- 
sumer, even with her larger income, 
is still spending about 25% of her 
after-tax income on food, 





scribed it as a moisture tester with 
a memory——completely eliminated the 
human element and the fallibility as- 
sociated with that element 


AOM Unit Notes Need for Conditioning 
Research; Sanitation Meeting Planned 


MINNEAPOLIS The “urgent” 
need for intensified research on 
wheat conditioning was pointed out 
last week by the technical commit 


tee of 
Millers 
Meeting Jan 


the Association of Operative 


19-20 in Minneapolis, 


the committee took steps to seek 
more research work on conditioning 
and to obtain more data through 


translation of foreign language liter- 
ature on the subject 

Also meeting were the AOM edu- 
cation committee, which is complet 
ing work on a millers’ handbook, and 
the sanitation committee, which 
among other things, announced plans 
for a second National Grain Sanita 
tion Conference, to be held in April 

The committee meetings preceded 
a meeting of AOM District 4 Jan. 21 
at the Nicollet Hotel in Minneapoli 
and reports on the committee work 
given at the district meeting 
by the committee chairmen 


were 


Conditioning 

Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury Mill Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman of the techni 
cal committee, that wheat con 
ditioning is one of the most important 
of the committee's project 
More types of wheat are now being 
used, he noted, To get baking quality, 
several types of wheat may be blend- 


said 


several 


ed, and this may mean cleaning 
tempering and milling these wheats 
in a system originally planned for 


one wheat 

European mills have 
several types of wheat for 
Mr. Rozsa pointed out, and the 
mittee is obtaining information from 
the knowledge and experience of 
European millers and engineer 
through literature studies and 
through conferences with European 
equipment men 

Eventually, he said, U.S. mill 
probably will have a conditioning sys 
tem half way between the European 
systems and what the US. ha 

During part of its two-day ses 
the technical committee discussed the 
industry's conditioning problems, and 
it was resolved that intensified re- 
search is urgently needed before ad- 
vanced methods of wheat condition 


been 
some tin 


USINE 


com 


now 


sion 


ing can be adopted, The committee 
also will seek wider dissemination of 
existing knowledge of conditioning, 
including the translation of foreign 
language material, 
To Ask USDA Study 

Dt tetty Sullivan, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was present 
for the meeting, and, upon the re- 
quest of the committee, she said that 
she, as a member of the grain trade 
advisory committee of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, would re- 
quest USDA research on the subject 
of basic moisture-heat-time factors 
affecting conditioning properties 

Other guests at the conditioning 
session were Roy Durham, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine.; Dr. H. H. Sehopmeyer, 
International Milling Co.; Dr. F. R 
Senti, Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, USDA, Peoria, IIL; Roy 
A. Anderson of the same laboratory 
and Dr, G. N. Irvine, grain research 
laboratory, Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada 

The committee further pursued the 
ubject of conditioning with Euro 
pean equipment manufacturers, This 
was done in a discussion of their 
equipment and methods as applied to 
North American wheats. Interviewed 
by the committee were Frank Heide, 


MIAG Northamerica, Ine.; Fritz 
Schiess, Buhler Bros., Inec., and Erie 
Stanger, Henry Simon, Ltd., all of 


Minneapolis 

Technical committee members, in 
addition to Mr. Rozsa, who were 
present for the Minneapolis meeting 


were Ralph Bouskill, Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Toronto; R. C. Bradford, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine Minneapolis; 
R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn.; L. EF. Collier, Na 
tional Biscuit Co., Toledo; EF. 8. Dy 
bevick, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Glenn Gabbert, Colorado 
Milling and Elevator Co., Denver; 


David Mattson, Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; M. M. Noxon, Nutrena 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, who repre- 
sented feed millers; Jack Perkins, 
General Mills, Inec., Minneapolis; 
Dewey Robbins 
Co., Seattle: W. F 


if ntinued on page 246) 


Fisher Flouring Mills 
Kansas 


Rowe, 
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WASHINGTON-—The continuance 
principles of reciprocity in 
trade was the main theme of a state- 
ruade before the committee on 
finance of the Senate on Jan. 17 by 
Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, 
pecifically, Mr. Fakler made ref- 
erence to the trade in flour and sugar, 


or tne 


ment 


the U.S. milling indystry being an 
exporter of the first, and a major 
user of the second, He cited the 
preferential tariff agreement made 


with Cuba and the Philippines in this 
connection, 

If reciprocity is to have reai mean- 
inw in foreign trade, it must be a 
two-way proposition, Mr, Fakler as- 
serted, U.S. export commodities such 

for which the U.S. has a 
economic advantage, should 
fair and equitable treatment 
in importing countries, This trade 
position is notably true for products 


as flour 
definite 


receive 


which have been included in trade 
agreement negotiations .as such 
agreements recognize the mutual 


basis of trade, 
The record, Mr. Fakler pointed 
out, seems to be very clear on this 


point in conneetion with U.S.-Cuban 
trade. Historically, Cuba has occu- 
pied the No. 1 market position for 
U.S. flour similar to the U.S. posi- 
tion as a market for Cuban sugar 
tjecause of this situation, the two 


food commodities have formed an im- 
portant part of the preferential tariff 
treatment that has featured the 
trade between the two countries over 
many decades, and particularly under 
the 1947 Geneva agreement, At that 
time Cuba reduced the duty on US. 
flour and exempted it from the gen- 


eral 20% surtax, and in turn the 
U.S. gave special concessions for 
Cuban sugar. 


New Mill Planned 

Mr. Fakler, developing his argu- 
ment, continued: 

“The second point, to which I 
would like to call the committee's 
attention, involves the proposed con- 
struction of a new flour mill in Cuba 
An application to the Cuban govern- 
ment for tax and other special con- 
cessions as well as an assigned quota 
is reported to have been 
made by a newly formed company 
at Santiago, Cuba, It is indicated in 
the application, however, that if the 
protection applied for is refused, the 
project would be abandoned and the 
company would be dissolved, 

‘It is, therefore, recognized at the 
outset that the flour mill is not con- 
sidered to be an economically sound 
industry in Cuba and that it must 
special concessions as well as 
a protected market to survive. Such 
sions, of course, result in loss 
of revenue to the government that 
has to be made up by additional 
taxes collected on other imports or 
from Cuban consumers generally. 

‘Tf such a mill were to be built, 
Cuba would no longer be a very sig- 
nificant market for U.S. flour. The 
trade concession received on flour in 
the Geneva agreement has already 
been seriously impaired by the mill 
built at Havana in 1952 and it would 
become virtually nullified by the 
bullding of a new mill, Canada rather 
than the U.S. has been the principal 
beneficiary from the present mill, 
while U.S. flour exports have suffered 
approximately a 40% decline,” 

Mr. Fakler concluded his case: 
“The Federation recommends that 


of wheat 


receive 


conc 
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New Cuban Mill Spells Danger 
For Sugar Sales, MNF Argues 


the Congress make appropriate pro 
sion for the principle of reciproci 
in U.S, trade relations in developing 
amendments to and extending thy 
Sugar Act of 1948. With specific ref 
erence to Cuba the federation reco 

nizes the basic 


‘ 


importance of su 


* ‘ 
for the Cuban economy and its re« 


ord of dependability as a f 


source ol 
supply for U.S. industry user and 
consumers and supports the mainte 


nance of the basic quota which is the 
largest single factor in the U.S 


mal 
ket and also as favorable a percent 
age share of any increased annual! 
consumption quotas as may he po 


sible in this new legislation. It dos 


this with a spirit of good will and 
in the hope that the Cuban govern 
ment in turn will reexamine its pol 
icy Of restricting flour imports and 
not authorize the construction of ar 
other local mill that would furthe: 
impair the flour export trade from 
the U.S. and possibly lead to subs« 
quent action regarding Cuban suga 


~—=“SHEAD if THE STAFF ’ 


General Mills Redeems 


Preferred Stock Issue 


MINNEAPOLIS—-The board of di 
rectors of General Mil! Inc., Jan 
23 called for redemption of the entir 
outstanding issue of its 3%% cumu 
lative convertible preferred stock 

The original issue of 100,000 
carried with it a conversion privi 
lege under which share of the 
preferred could be converted into two 
shares of the company’s 


hare 


one 


Commotl 


stock. All but approximately 11,400 
shares of the preferred have beer 
converted and the company believe 


it advisable to call the 


shares for redemption 


remaining 


The redemption price is $103 per 
share plus accrued dividends for the 


period Dec. 1, 1955, to Feb. 29, 1956 
amounting to $.84375. No dividend 
will accrue or be paid on the 3% 


preferred stock after that period 

The announcement of the 
calls attention to the fact 
privilege of converting the 
into common shares at the rate of 
one for two is still 
the close of business 


company 
that the 
prelerre ad 


available up t 
Feb. 25, 1956 


Shares may be presented to the 
Transfer Agent, City Bank Farmer 
Trust Co., New York City, which is 


also acting as the redemption agent 





USDA TO SELL NO MORE 
GOOD QUALITY CORN 


WASHINGTON—USDA has decid 
ed to withhold from sale all of its 
good quality corn from bin sites for 
all purposes, except for unfilled and 
small additional demands to meet 
barter sales. This ban includes sales 
for export as well as domestic uses. 
It will be in effect through April 1, 
1956. However, USDA will continue 
to offer off grade corn at bin sites, 
but it is not expected that this vol 
ume will be large. Such sales of No. 
8 yellow corn as must be made to 
fulfill barter contract calls on OOC 
will be carefully screened at country 
points and USDA officials here doubt 
that any corn failing to meet export 
grade will move into terminal mar- 
kets. This formal announcement 
means that USDA has determined to 
block the leak of OOO stocks of corn 
into the major markets. 





Grover C. Wilson Will 
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Daniels-Midland Co. and Lyle Pat- 





terson Benson-Quinn Co 
Lead Duluth Trade B | Dinham Archer-Daniels 
For Another Y ear Midland Co.; M. P. McGraw, Russell 
Mil Milling Co., and George Sas 
DULUTH—Grover vice man, Hallet & Care Co were re 
president of J. & named to the board of arbitration fo! 
Duluth, Minn., was reelected presi- one-year terme 
dent of the Duluth Board of Trade at 
the annual election of officers, direc- Reelected to the board of appeals 
tors and board members held Jan. 17 for one year terms were C. F. Fuller 
J. R. McCarthy, Capitol Elevator Jr., Thomson & McKinnon, Carl E 
Co., was elected vice president. He Peterson, Russell-Miller Milling Co 
had previously served as director, 4nd Helmer Grenner, Archer-Daniels 
The terms of office for presi- Midland Co Newly elected to the 
dent and vice president one %0ard of appeals for one year term 
veal was George V. Gibb Atwood-Larson 
Directors reelected for year Co 
terms included C Blair, Norris The newly-elected officers were 
Grain Co., R. C. Schiller. Archer- installed in office Jan, 23, 1956 
. of cornmeal for donation to needy 
Awards for Relief persons and families in the U.S 
Since October, 1955, when the first 
Flour, Cornmeal purchases under the relief program 


Listed by USDA 


WASHINGTON 
purchase actions, the U.S. Department 


In 


tw 


eparate 


of Agriculture has purchased 10,918,- 


050 Ib 
FLOUR 
Compatr 
lo M 
lenver ( 
M it 
M I M 
i M I lL) 
| iM oO 
M it 
M ne 
Mir M 
M Amer 
h M 
it i in 
t M ] 
| eM ’ I 
n I M 
CORNMEAL 
! 
M ! it n & Mil 
neal ré } 
M ’ 4 ‘ 
! t rent 
I ‘ M 
M 
Mil of Amer 
i M 
n r I 
( } 
M I 
or M in 
M Mel 
M on M ‘ 
i M Pula 
i M M 
I & { I 
WwW \ 
(ir n l) 
M \ \ 
VV nn n Mis 
t } ‘ AQ 
‘ White 
The 
f corn meal were 
FLOUR 
' 
I I 
line Ind 
M I M 
M M ne 
M i Mint 
nt M t 
M Amer 
Kar t Mo 
CORNMBAI 
M t 
M 
] ( & M 
nat h 
M V ' 
M if 
4 M 
i pl M Me 
W ar Mi 
, it Ar) 
M Me Ke 
y rw 


successful mills in the 


of wheat flour and 6,525,350 Ib 


upply of 1,850,000 Ib. of flour and 


ide, 
29,656,570 Ib 


purchase d 


were i 


48,852,150 Ib. of flour and 
of corn meal have been 


The first group of purchases, in 
olving 9,068,050 lb. of flour and 5 
305,350 lb. of cornmeal, saw business 
go to the following mills at the prices 
indicated 

qt? ‘ 
Denvs 
Monroe M 
Monroe, M 
Monroe, M 
M roe M } 

‘ M 

} 

' 

| 

Li M 
Le Mf 
\ 

\ 

Alva 
Lou M 
" I 

Ray i 
Lu 
' 
( 
M 
Ray 
' , 
‘ M 
B 
} 
' \ 
vi 


1.220.000 Ib 
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Stocks of Grain in All Positions 
Reach Record Levels, USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON Jar 1, 1956 
grains positions 
rd-making accord- 
U.S. Department of Agri- 
rt. Of this total, wheat 
K pre u stock position levels 
it late, showing in all positions 
yproximately 1.5 billion bushels, di- 
ided a , positions as follows 
I ! 8 million; terminals, 403.1 
! nmodity Credit Corp., 
1] ( and ot}! CCC con- 
! i ships); merchant 
126.8 million and terior mills 
1 ¢ 3s, 543.1 mi With the 
epti ff the on-larm category 
positions disclose an in- 
the same period last 
Oy corn stock reported 
it a oximately 100 n bushels 
eal i the total 
to position i east as of 
1956, as compared with the 
1955, amo ed to more 
! nillion bu Corn on 
Jan. 1, 1956 reported 

ion bushe! 
dition of oat tocks is not 
te changed in total from 
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1955 and about the 
exists for sorghums 

The CCC discloses the storage 
squeeze in the making on corn 4s it 


same condition 


reports that it now holds a record 
total of approximately 583 million 
bushels as against 516 million in 
1955. Corn storage in terminals of 


) 


72 million is an all-time high, the 
USDA says, up 12 million from 1955 

At the same time 
loan reports for the 1955 crop indi 
recent record impoundings of 
that crop in key points in major corn 
states, emphasizing the 
squeeze from another angle 


scattered into- 
cate 


storage 


These stocks position figures for 
corn throw a new light on last 
week's report on the new corn sales 
policy of the USDA and raise some 
doubt that the USDA will be able 
to make its intentions effective 
ind forecast with a large measure 
of certainty that it will have to ex- 
pand its bin site storage in the Corn 
Belt. Trade sources express doubt 
that terminal markets have sufficient 
space to receive heavy corn ship- 


ments by the CCC from the country 
but on the contrary express the opin- 





Surpluses Expected to Finance 
Overseas Housing for Army 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The US 


1) 


Depart 


nse this week f xpected 


ce a econd program in 
iodity Credit Corp. sur- 
be used to finance con- 


permanent-type housing 

es oversea 
| uuncement xpected this 
tne <¢ uction of 
ilitie in France now 
t 1 in the ma tude of be 
t $40 and $50 milli which will 
cK 1n part to tne USDD 
Ult if the housin suld be paid 
the defen lepartment 
issignment of U.S. armed 
Dp nnel rent wances to 
CCC until CCC has be« reimbursed 


the sales price of agricul- 
which it will have 
vho erects 
econd of ich arrange- 
Public Law 


161 iuthorized USDD to con 


provisio! 


inent housit in foreign 
t provide quarters for its 
ned and non-commissioned 
fT 1 familie 

first of these ingements 
) 1 last week f housing 
t { ind payments to the con 
t b made tobacco to 

f $15 milli 
] ch contract inother of 
ects planned by the de- 
tment in foreign nations 


in perma 
for U.S. forces. At the 
the concept is one which 
le hou for foreign 
their own country, and 
t the housir ised by U.S 
will revert to the for 

ent 
I ept of making agricultural 
pay part of the cost of 


in foreign 





The only exchange of 


nations is attributed to top officials 
close to the secretary of defense, and 
ippears to be one of the new con 

tructive approaches not only to U.S 
Army housing problems but also to 
the agricultural surplus disposal goal 

It is understood that the French 
contract will involve not only pay- 
ment for housing but will also include 
equipping the housing facilities with 
heating, kitchen and electrical equip- 
ment. 

The arrangements for financing the 
housing with commodities probably 
will be handled in this manner: The 
defense department will ask for bids 
from a foreign contractor who will 
he required to form an entity (either 
1 corporation or a partnership ar- 
rangement) with a U.S. exporter who 
will handle the U.S 
plus commodities. 

Within that entity or corporate ar- 
rangement the U.S. will pay the for 
eign contractor in francs to the ex 
tent of the bid price for the project 
In turn, the foreign contractor will 
give the U.S. exporter what are to 
he called “construction progress cer 
tificates” issued by USDD as the 


agricultural sur- 


project progresses 
The U.S. exporter in turn will de 
liver these construction progress cer 


tificates to CCC for delivery of a 
urplus agricultural commodity CCC 
holds. The price of the U.S. agricul 


tural surplus in price per pound, per 
bushel or other unit of trade will be 
it a price per unit fixed in the bid 
money will be 
in terms of francs at the official rate 

The U.S. exporter will be able to 


obtain construction progress certifi- 
cates at the very outset of the con- 
tract approval by CCC through a 


form of credit against the price of the 
land on which the project is to b 
erected 

In turn CCC will 
tificate “cali” to the 


‘ 


deliver the cer 
defense depart 


nued 


ion that 
sales by 
the major 


sustained off-grade corn 
CCC eventually will reach 
terminal markets as coun- 
try warehousemen and merchandis- 
ers take over off-condition corn sales 


at bin sites. Of special significance 
to certain milling and commodity 
market areas is the distribution of 
soft red wheat this year as com- 
pared to 1955. Last year for the ma- 
jor sott red wheat states stocks 


of soft red at interior mills and ele- 
vators were reported as approximate- 
ly 47.3 million bushels. This year 
the USDA total of 56.9 


million 


disclose Ss a 


For merchant mill position stocks 
of soft red wheat last year the 
USDA estimated approximately 23.2 
million bushels as 21.5 mil 
lion on Jan, 1, 1956 





against 


Gerald 8S. Kennedy 


MNF Nominates 
Gerald S. Kennedy 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BREAD '@ THE @TAFF 


Continental to Buy 
Toledo Property 


Gerald 8S. Ken 


nedy, vice president and adminis 

TOLEDO, OHIO Agreement for trator of flour, feed and soybean 
the purchase of a river front site activities for General Mills, Ine., 
here and plans for construction of a Minneapolis, has been nominated as 
large elevator were announced by the president of the Millers National 
Continental Grain Co Federation for 1956, Traditionally, 


Gerald P. Openlander, attorney for 
Continental in the transaction, said Mi 
the company has signed a purchase’ ident of the MNF and takes office 


agreement for 5.75 acres of land ad April 23 at the meeting of the board 
jacent to and upstream from the To of directors at the 


nomination is tantamount to election 


Kennedy will be the 32nd pres 


group's annual 


ledo Marine Terminal on the east convention in Kansas City April 23 
bank of the Maumee River 25. Chairman of the nominating com 
he property, to be bought from mittee was Howard W, Files, vice 
the New York Central System, is part president, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Min- 
of that which NYC used for coal neapolis. Mr, Kennedy will succeed 
loading operations before transfer Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky) 
ring them to the Lakefront Docks Milling Co. as MNF president 
Gustav Loebel, vice president of Mr. Kennedy is a native of St. Paul 
Continental at Buffalo, said his com Minn anid joined the Washburn 


pany plans to build a 
of from 2 to 6 


grain ele Crosby Co 


million 


vator 
bushels ca 


in 1914. He worked in the 
wheat department at Minneapolis un 


pacity on the site, probably within til 1920 when he was transferred to 
the next 1% years the Buffalo office where he served 
eoceaia ee 19 years in grain and operations for 


Washburn 
company 


Crosby and its 
General Mills, In 
was transferred to 
director of 


successor 
1939 he 
Minneapolis as 
operations controls, He 
became director of flour and feed op 
1942 president in 
1943 and a board member in 1948, In 
1953 he assumed his current position 
Louisville He member of the 
8 executive committee 
Kennedy has served as a mem 


Louisville Exchange 


Names Officers 


LOUISVILLE John W. Middl 
kamp, grain procurement manager 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is the newly 
elected president of the 
joard of Trade, Inc 

Mr. Middlekamp 
Blandford, 


erations in vice 


is also a com 

pany 
succeed H K Mr 
Farmer & 


Oscar Son 


ber of the board of directors and 
Other new officers are H. N. Perkson executive committee of the Millers 
ice president, and W. A. Gordon, sec National Federation since 1946, He 
retary and treasurer. Carl Swanson was president of the Flour Millers 
vas elected a director to fill the un Export Assn. from 1944-46 
expired term of Addison Douglass Mr. Kennedy and his family live at 
who was transferred out of the city 1243 Fremont Ave. South 





IWA Lists Sales to Jan. 17 


WASHINGTON The | 
that during the period Jan. 11 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 


Department of Agriculture reported Jan, 19 
1956, to Jan. 17, 1956, inclusive, the Commodity 
1,196,000 bu it (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) under the International Wheat Agreement 
igainst the quota 

The sales for the week included 260,515 cewt 
equivalent), and 589,000 bu. wheat 
volved in the sales were Japan 

Cumulative sales by the U 


whe 


1955-56 year 
of flour (607,000 bu. in wheat 
The importing countries principally in 
and the Republic of the Philippines 
ince the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 


WY \ ‘ 
_orway 


year on June 27, 1955, total 48,157,000 bu. Of this total 15,026,000 bu repre 
sent wheat flour in terms of wheat equivalent, and 33,121,000 bu. represent 
wheat 

The respective quantitle f the various classes of wheat are as follows 
Hard red winter-—-22,258,000 bu oft red winter-—-1,651,000 bu.: hard red 
pring—-1,514,000 bu.; white wheat-—-7,698,000 bu 
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THE 


Flour Business Drops 
Back to Slow Pace 


Flour business last week was limit- 
ed after the heavy sales the previous 
week. There was some family flour 
business, but sales of bakery flour 
again were slow, with many, bakers 
booked well ahead, 

Sales by southwestern mills aver- 
aged only 23% of capacity, compared 
with 308% the previous week. Some 
family flour business was transacted 
and government agencies bought 
flour, but bakery flour demand was 
light 

Spring wheat mills’ sales, after 
climbing to 108% the previous week, 
dipped last week to 77% of five-day 
milling capacity, Business for the 
most part was rather routine. 

Central states mills also reported 
slower sales, with soft wheat flour 
business down. In the Pacifie North- 


west, domestic business was said to 
be steady, but export was rather 
slow 


Canadian mills reported domestic 
business steady. A government agen- 
cy asked for quotations on flour for 
shipment under the Colombo plan 
from Vancouver. 

The U.S. government bought re- 
lief flour and flour for shipment to 
tolivia. Export demand was quiet. 

U.S. flour production last week 
averaged 98% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 102% the previous 
week and 100% a year ago. Output 
was off somewhat in most areas, 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: After a pick-up in 
spring wheat flour business the previ- 
week, sales last week dropped 
back to less than 100% of capacity. 
For the most part, business was 
rather routine, with the market dull 
and declining somewhat. 

However, the business for spring 
wheat mills did add up to an average 
of 77% of five-day milling capacity. 
This compared with 108% the previ- 
ous week and 73% a year ago. 

Many bakery flour buyers are 
booked into March, and there was not 
much interest in further purchases 
last week, Activity was reported con- 
fined mostly to day-to-day business, 
with sales of some small lots, fill-ins 
and p.d.s cars. 

Family flour prices on large sizes 
were again unchanged, and business 
was mostly routine, However, there 
was an inerease, previously reported, 
in prices of small sizes. 

Wheat prices eased somewhat last 
week, and flour prices were down a 
few cents from the previous week. 

Shipments last week from spring 
wheat mills averaged 113% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 105% 
the previous week and 110% a year 
ago 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 98% of capacity, 
compared with 95% the previous 
week and 99% a year ago. Interior 
northwest mills’ output averaged 
94%, compared with 98% the week 
before. For the entire Northwest, 
production averaged 96% of capacity, 
compared with 97% the previous 
week 

Quotations Jan, 20; Standard pat- 
ent $5.96@6.12, short patent $6.06@ 
high gluten $6.46@6.57, family 


ous 


9o 
ee, 


>. 


flour $6.25@7.50, first clear 
6.12, whole wheat $5.86@5.97. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Following the rather 
heavy business of the previous week 
flour sales last week in the South- 
west fell back into the dull pattern 
which has characterized most of the 
crop year. Some family flour business 
was reported and a moderate amount 
of flour was acquired by government 


$5.664 


agencies, but bakery flour demand 
was very limited. 

Sales averaged 23% of capacity 
against 308% in the previous week 
and 170% a year ago. About 16% of 
the week's business was with the 


government and for export 

Bakery flour 
during the week 
sional cars were reported. Interest 
has subsided now that a good share 
of the trade was satisfied a week pre 
vious. At that time purchases were 
made by three or four chains and 
many independent bakers which will 
fulfill flour needs for 30 to 90 days 
In some cases it meant a completion 
of purchases for the remainder of the 
crop year. On other accounts only 
about 30 to 60 days flour will be 
needed before the first of July 

National brands of family 
with units in the Southwest 
fair amounts of flour last week. Some 
of it was on a replacement basis 
while other buyers acquired as much 
as 30 to 60 days. Numerous accounts 
have 30 to 45 days already on the 
books so they did not figure in the 
buying. 

A couple of moderate government 
purchases were made during the 
week; The government bought 18,500 
sacks of relief flour and later in the 
week the CSS acquired close to 50 
000 sacks for shipment to Bolivia 
Export demand was very quiet and 
trading activity in clears was spora 
dic. The price trend was a little 
easier. 

Running time was at a healthy rate 
with the backlog of orders now at an 
unusually satisfactory level. With the 


limited 
few 


sales 
Only a 


were 


occa 


flour 


booked 
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bakery flour orders of two weeks ago 
on top of the heavy sales of last sum- 
mer, there may be an average of 
around 60 days’ running time with 
mills in the area, 

Quotations, Jan. 20, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.60@5.65, standard 
95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight $5.45 
@5.50; established brands of family 
flour $6.40@7.25, first clears $4.35@ 
4.70, second clears $4.25@4.30, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.75 @4.20. 

Oklahoma City: There has been a 
noticeable pick-up in business since 


the coming of the new year. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Jan, 21: carlots, family short patent 


$6.65@6.85, standard patent $5.95@ 
6.15; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.80@5.90, 95% standard patent 
$5.70@5.80, straight grade $5.65@ 


5.75; truck lots higher on all grades 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was satisfactory, with the price 
slightly lower than the previous week 
Shipping directions were fair 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales, mostly 
family flour, averaged 27%, compared 
with 175% the preceding week and 
133% a year ago. Shipping directions 
ranged from poor to good. Prices Jan 
20 were unchanged to 3¢ lower, com- 
pared with the previous week 


Hutchinson: Flour buying subsided 


last week, mills of the Hutchinson 
area found. Most of the trade is now 
fairly well covered for the next 90 
days. Sales were limited almost en- 
tirely to single carlots. Family flour 
business was extremely light. Family 


directions were off, but bakery direc- 
tions were fairly strong. Mills oper- 
ated at 3% days and looked for about 
4 days this week. Prices were off 5¢ 
due to lower futures and better mill- 
feed credits. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City, Jan. 20: hard winter family 
short patent, in enriched 
$6.15@6.25; bakers short patent, in 
papers $5.50@5.55; standard $5.40@ 
5 15 

Texas: Flour business tapered off 
considerably last week, and _ total 
sales of bakers and family flour 
amounted to only about 20 to 25% 
of capacity. No export business was 
reported. Running time continues at 
four to five days a week. Prices were 
unchanged except that bakers was 
5¢ lower. Quotations Jan. 20, 100’s, 


(Continued on page 


basis 


cottons, 





Demand for Semolina and Blended 


Durum Products Continues Slow 


Sales of durum products remained 
rather slow last week as buyers sat 
back and watched for any new mar 
ket developments. 

Receipts of durum wheat were 
larger, putting continued pressure 
on prices, The market early this week 

as down slightly from a week 
earlier. 

Some macaroni manufacturers are 
booked ahead fairly well, while others 
need new supplies from time to time 
Business last week was confined 
largely to some p.d.s orders and sales 
of a car here and there 

There was some indication that 
shipping directions might be picking 
up a little. 

Eastern trade reports indicated 
that there was at least some improve 
ment in demand for macaroni prod- 
ucts, with grocers in some cases re 
plenishing their stocks. In general, it 
appeared that there would be better 
demand before long. 

With receipts larger, durum wheat 


prices dipped a little early this week 
The price on 60-lb. durum Jan. 23 
was $2.72 bu., Minneapolis. Standard 
semolina was quoted Jan. 23 at about 
$7.10 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis, with 
50% blended semolina at $6.60 
Prices for No. 1 durum 
13.5% moisture or less at 
apolis Jan. 20, were as follows 


wheat, 
Minne- 


}to 64 ll $2 2.856 
b. or better 66@2 

» Ib 40Me 

8 1 , : 
Ib 2.60@2 
*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by milla representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in eacks, based on five-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. ~ 
ca- pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Jan. 16-20 168,600 142 2 84 
Previous week 168,500 °154,679 92 
Year ag 168,500 164,682 97 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1956-Jan. 20, 19586.. 4,173,691 
July 1, 1954-Jan. 21, 1956... 4,675,185 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Mostly 


About Steady; 
Some Gains Noted 


Millfeed prices early this week at 
major midwestern markets generally 
did not show much change from a 
week earlier. Slight losses were re- 
corded at Chicago, while at Kansas 
City the trend was steady to stronger, 
with shorts up on insufficient supplies 
for the demand. At Minneapolis, 
prices were somewhat easier after 
some pick-up during the week, but 
bran was in fairly good demand and 
at a premium over standard mid- 
dlings. In some eastern areas, prices 
were up last week on improved de- 
mand 

Formula feed business showed little 
change in the Northwest last week 
For the most part, demand was not 
particularly strong, but business held 
up fairly well, manufacturers indi- 
cated. 

Hog feed business, hurt by the low 
hog prices, continued slow, but dairy 
feed sales were fair to good. Cattle 
feed business also was fair. 

Sales of laying feeds were said to 
be fair to good or about average for 
this time of the year. An early start 
in farmers’ purchases of baby chicks 
was indicated in reports of some sales 
of chick starters. 

While current formula feed de- 
mand is not very strong and may 
not pick up appreciably immediately, 
feed men are noting reports on poul- 
try intentions and are looking for a 
gain in volume later. 

In the meantime, dealers have no 
incentive to stock up, with demand 
not very heavy and prices tending to 
be easy recently. 

Little improvement in business was 
reported by feed mills in the South- 
west last week. Actually, sales prob- 
ably were under a week earlier, ac- 
cording to shipping volume and re- 
ports on running time. Carlot ship- 
ments were reduced and operations 
held to a five-day week, with no over- 
time reported. 

A fly in the ointment was the slump 
in broiler prices in the Arkansas 
broiler area. After making a good 
comeback to the 22-23¢ level follow- 
ing the holidays, broilers fell back 
sharply to 17-18¢ lb. Fairly adequate 
supplies of finished broilers plus 
cheap competition of other meats on 
the market led to the reversal in 
broiler prices. 

At the same time there continued 
to be a shortage of commercial 
chicks, indicating no faltering in the 
interest of growers to continue oper- 
ations. Most expect broiler prices to 
be lower this season, and feed sales 
should not be affected by the situa- 
tion to any great extent. Most mills 
actually indicate poultry feeds to be 
in good demand, with the slack in 
operations created by sluggish inter- 


est in hog and cattle feeds. 
Actual bookings of feed in the 
central states held at or near un- 


changed levels, but the tone of busi- 
ness seemed to be firming and a spirit 
of moderate optimism appeared to be 
generating. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,120 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 


Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 52,375 in the 
previous week and 45,445 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago 
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Influenced by much- 
needed moisture in the winter wheat 
irea and to some extent by Washing- 


receipt of 


ton developments, wheat futures 
prices showed declines during the 
week ended Jan. 23. The declines 


ranged from fractions to about 3¢ bu., 


with most of the dip coming in the 
new crop contracts. At Chicago, 
prices declined just slightly on the 
nearby futures, but dropped 24% @3¢ 
on the new crop deliveries. A similar 


ituation was noted at Kansas City, 


but with lesser declines on new crop 
Minneap futures were off 1%¢ bu. 
Cash wheat premiums were most 
teady at Kansas City, and at Min- 
neapolis they were steady to some- 
what higher 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Jan. 23 were: Chicago—March $2.09% 
@%, May $2.064%@%, July $1.95% 
a%, September $1.97% @%; Minne- 
ipolis M iy $2 25%, July $2 19\: 
Kansas City March $2.11%, May 


$2.07. July $1.97%, September $1.99% 


Weather was the principal develop- 


ment affecting futures prices. Snow 
last week was of some help in crop 
prospect ind additional moisture 
over the past week-end improved 


‘onditions 

Meanwhile 
watch developments 
legislation front. Causing 


moisture ¢ 
the trade continued to 
the farm 
some con- 


on 


cern for a time at least were two pro- 
posals—one to authorize Commodity 
Credit Corp. to sell its commodity 
tocks at market prices to offset 


cash redemptions of certificates issued 
to farmers under the soil bank plan 
Another proposal would be a change 


n minimum sales price on CCC stocks 
to permit ales at the market plus 
carryin charges. These proposals 
vere regarded as bearish, but later 
it was thought that these proposals 
would be dropped or modified. Also, 
ome observers felt that any ulti- 
mate legislation would have the effect 
f strengthening rather than weaken- 
ng prices 

After heavy sales the previous 


business dropped off to 
and it was thought that 
are booked well ahead, 


VCCK flour 
pace 


many bakers 


leavir little prospect of any early 
najor activity 

Wheat export business included a 
ile to Formosa and U.S. authoriza- 
tion for Yugoslavia to buy wheat 
Brazil also was authorized to buy 
wheat and wheat flour 

Early this week USDA reported 
that January stocks of wheat in all 
positions were at a record high of 
ipproximately 1.5 billion bushels 


With the exception of the farm stocks, 


ncrease ver a year ago were re- 
ported ill positions 
Receipts Smaller 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 


Kets for 
totaled 6.7 
with & 


week ended 
million bushels 
7 million the 
ind 8 million a year ag 


Jan. 19 
compared 
week 
Receipts of 


the 


previous 


ill classes of wheat at Minneapolis 
totaled 1,435 cars, of which 100 were 
for CCC account. Duluth receipts 
totaled 1,288 cars 

Although the demand for cash 
wheat at Minneapolis was irregular, 


being active one day and off the next, 


it averaged good enough to hold pre- 


miums steady to 1¢ higher as com- 
pared with the futures. A good share 
ff the week’s receipts was applied 
yn previous sales 
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Moisture in Winter Wheat 
Area Brings Lower Prices 


On Jan. 19 the following trading 
ranges prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat 5@6¢ over Minneapolis 


May wheat prices; 11% protein 6@ 
9¢ over; 12% protein 9@11l¢ over; 
13% protein 9@12¢ over; 14% pro- 


tein 10@14¢ over; 15% protein 12@ 
16¢ over; 16% protein 20@24¢ over 
Minneapolis May wheat declined \¢ 
for the week, closing Jan. 19 at 
$2.27%. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat, tested 
at Minneapolis during the week, was 
14.75% compared with 13.36% a year 
ago 

Trading basis on cash durum wheat 
was mostly unchanged 

The approximate cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan, 20 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


range of 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $2.31% @2.32% 
11% Protein @2.35% 
12% Protein ) 02.37 
13° Protein 15% @2.38% 
14% Protein Hu @2.40% 
l Protein . 2.42% 
16% Protein 2.46% 1 50% 

Protein for ‘ 16 l¢ each 


premium 
1/10% to 17% 


fest Weight Premium and Discount Seale 
ib ¢ premium 
91 l¢ premium 
7 Ib ¢ discount 
6 ib ¢ discount 
» ib »¢ discount 
i ib ¢ discount 

it 9¢ discount 
, lt 11¢ discount 
11 13¢ discount 

it 15¢ discount 


Little of any consequence occurred 
in the Kansas City cash market last 
week. Trading activity was light with 
sales of about 150 cars reported, com- 
pared with over 200 in the previous 


week. Receipts totaled 981 cars, the 
same as in the previous week 
In the pit the weather was the 


only factor affecting the basic March 
future. Snow relieved the pressure on 
futures encouraged by the recent 
long drouth. Additional moisture 
came again over the latest weekend, 
bringing the best moisture counts in 


several months. This brought the 
March future down to a close of 
$2.11% on Jan. 23. The week's high 


was $2.12% 

Premiums were unchanged, except 
for ordinary, which was up ‘%¢ dur- 
ing the week. For 12.50% protein the 


range was 8@23¢ over and on 14% 
it was 13@20¢ over. While demand 
was not very widespread, a signifi- 
cant portion of the sales here last 
week went to mills 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 20 
is shown in the accompanying table 


‘Oo. 1 Dark nd Hard ’ 17 1 4% 
> Dark and Hard if £2.43 
Dark and Hard l ¥2.41 
No. 4 Dark and H 14 "72.39 

Jo. 1 Red l p2.17% 
‘oO Red 14 12.16 
’ hee l 72.1 
+ Ked l ! 14 

At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 


winter wheat was quoted Jan. 23 at 
$2.4102.42, with 13% protein at 
$2.42@2.43, delivered Texas common 
points. Demand reported 
and supplies adequate 

were confirmed opt of 
Northwest at the end of last week 
Two cargoes were of soft white and 
one of hard winters. Both are destined 
for Formosa. This constituted the ex 


was slow 


the Pacific 


port bookings for the week. Japan 
had asked for offers but no accep- 
tances were reported. There was a 
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pe Bag ver Maps Pale Lewistown, Mont., Mill 
goes oO estern barie s0OlC 0 ee . 

many the middle of the week, Milling Elects Board, Officers 
business was about the same steady LEWISTOWN. MONT Officers 


and for particular varieties of wheat ind directors of the Viva Stone Flour 


Weather is wet over most of the en Mill at Lewistown, Mont., were 
tire Pacific Northwest. Complaints of elected at a meeting of stockholders 
too much moisture, resulting in wash ind directors 

ing out, are coming in from the in J. H. Zachary is president; John 
terior. There is no snow except inthe Simonfy, vice president; Ray Dockery 
higher elevations. Extent of reseed Ir secretary-treasurer, and F. F 
ing will not be known for several Schell, assistant secretary-treasurer 
weeks. But the crop that survives is The officers, along with Ralph W 
going through mild weather at the Carter and Charles Lelek, are direc 
present time tors 
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Surplus Grains Problem Tied 
To Meat Products Demand, 
Minneapolis Grain Group Told 


MINNEAPOLIS — A proposal for 
relieving the U.S. grain surplus by 
timulating domestic and foreign con- 
umption of meat products was pre- 
ented by Dr, Julius Hendel, former 
vice president and director of Car- 
will, Ine., at a meeting of the Minne- 
ipolis Grain Shippers Assn. Jan. 17. 

Dr. Hendel urged that markets be 
created or broadened for hog and beef 
products domestically and interna- 
tionally where there is an unsatu- 
rated demand, Siphoning off surplus 
without interfering with nor- 
ma! trade channels would relieve our 
urplus by diverting more of it 
into feed channels. 

Pointing out that the “government 
is naturally slow,” and clearance by 
the State and Commerce departments 
is required before a pork and beef 
program can be instituted, he recom- 
mended that the government encour- 
age, by subsidy if necessary, the ex- 
ploration by private trade of poten- 
tial markets for these meats. 

Dr. Hendel admitted that hog and 
beef farmers have been hurt by lower 
prices but emphasized that this is a 
short term situation, and that agri- 
culture is in faet “on the threshold 
of the most momentous tech- 
nolowical revolutions.” 

This agricultural revolution, he 
in many respects more intense 
than the industrial revolution of the 
past century, One of its results will 
be that the trend toward fewer and 
larger farms will be accelerated, 


Wheat Farmers Fare Better 


Wheat farmers, Dr. Hendel de- 
clared, fared better the past year un- 
der lower price supports than the 
previous year 

Southwestern wheat farmers were 
able to sell their 1955 crop during 
harvest at prices considerably higher 
than in 1954," he said. “Northwest 
wheat farmers have larger yields, 
and though the price is still slightly 


meat 


rain 


of on 


said, | 


lower, their net income will exceed 
that of 190" = 
The biggest percentage of feed 


used as feed for livestock 
ind is affected by the price of live- 
stock, he added, “and the price of 
livestock is not under government 
support and is affected by the natural 
uninhibited behavior of the livestock 
producers,” 

To remedy the surplus situation in 
the future, Dr, Hendel urged that 
livestock producers be educated in 
the peaks and valleys of production 
and their effect on prices, “so that 
they can intelligently guide their 
operations to minimize surpluses and 
avold the seasonal gluts,” 

What is needed in livestock raising, 
he pointed out, is “self restraint in 
increasing production to excess when 
it is profitable, and the courage to 
continue feeding a sufficient supply 
when the feeding ratio is unprofit- 
able.” 

Dr. Hendel emphasized that he was 
speaking as private citizen to the 
grain shippers’ group. Since his re- 
cent retirement from Cargill, he has 
been an oeeasional consultant to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture on 


crop is 


disposing farm surpluses. During the 
more than 30 years he was associated 
with Cargili he rose to a prominent 
position In the grain merchandising 
field. He told the grain shippers that 
they are basically merchants and that 


their business depends greatly on the 
general economy and the farm 
economy. Shipping, he said, is just 
one part of grain merchandising and 
people engaged in it must get the 
goods where, when and in the condi- 
tion desired. 

Dr. Hendel attributed the grain 
surpluses to the “natural human be 
havior of going into business when it 
is profitable to do so and continuin 
to increase production a long 
there is a profit, thereby creating an 
oversupply.” 

The speaker warned that those who 
failed to keep up with the current 
technological revolution on the farm 
were bound to be left ‘on the outside 
looking in,” but that those who had 


the vision to take advantage of new 
processes and methods would reach 
new heights of success 

Dr. Hendel said he did not forese« 


an abrupt economic decline in 1956 

“At present we are neither in a 
war economy nor in a _ peace 
economy,” he declared. “We are in 
an armed truce economy and_ the 
present government defense expendi 
tures of between $36 billion and $38 
billion a year will continue for a long 
while.” 

For the long trend, 
predicted that the U.S 
of a new industrial revolution 

“The nation’s economic expansion 
will continue at a consistent rate 
meeting frequent technical correction 
in the form of declines.’ 

He gave three 
would not see an 
decline. 

1. Businessmen are 


the speaker 
is on the eve 


1956 
economic 


reasons 
abrupt 


why 


more con 
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scious and better informed about the 
causes of cycles, more cautious in 
their operations and more active in 
taking the proper pre- 
vent excesses. 


measure to 


2. Institutional and welfare econo- 
my has become effective in Wash- 
ington in the past generation and 
the administration will employ meas- 
ures to prevent any drastic decline 

If assisted in the right direction, 
Dr. Hendel added, “nature will 
the agricultural picture into a 
perous balance.” 

“The future of American 
ture looks bright,” he said, “because 
the adoption of technological im- 
provements enables us to produce at 
the lowest cost per unit. The intelli- 
and ingenuity of the coming 
farm generation will be equal to that 
of industry 


steer 
pros- 


agricul- 


rence 


Large scale commercial 


farming is yielding as good a return 
on investment as the average indus- 
try. Large scale commercial farmers 
don't need a godfather. If left alone, 


they will adjust supply to demand.” 

Dr. Hendel emphasized that the 
uccessful family farm and the suc- 
cessful tenant farmer need guidance 
and credit to put the factors of pro- 
duction—-land, capital, machinery and 
entrepreneurship—in a proper bal- 
ance, so that they can compete with 
large scale commercial farmers 

“At the same time,” he added 
subsistence farmer must be shown 
the way to augment his income 
through outside employment. Indus- 
try is decentralizing today, and gov- 
ernment is planning to build roads, 
chools and hospitals. The 
farmer could still live on the farm, 
produce his and spend a big 
share of his time working outside at 
the present high rate of wages.” 

The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ 
ession was presided over by D. T 


“the 


ubsistence 


food 


McLaughlin, Burdick Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis, president of the association 
The dinner meeting was at the Cov- 


ered Wagon, Minneapolis 





Quality Important in Exports, 
Kansas Wheat Growers Told 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Quali 
ty must be a factor in increasing ex 
port wheat markets just as it is on 
wheat used by U.S. millers, Dr. J. A 
Shellenberger, head of the depart 
ment of flour and feed milling indus 
tries, Kansas State College, said at 
a meeting of the Kansas Wheat Grow 
ers Assn. here Jan, 19 

Other talks at the meeting pointed 
out the progress that has been made 
by Kansas farmers in producing high 
gluten wheat, and the efforts to get 
the U.S. Department of Agricultur: 
to adopt a domestic parity plan fa 
vored by Kansans 

The day is now long past when 
the farmers can grow wheat with ut- 
ter disregard for quality because the 
grain merchant no longer can be ex 
pected to sell the wheat in foreign 
markets if it is unsuitable for us 
within the U.S., Dr. Shellenberger 
declared. 

Among the efforts that could im- 
prove the U.S. export position would 
be to bring together for distribution 
information on the types and classes 
of wheat produced in the U.S. Cana 
da has done an excellent job of 
acquainting other countries with the 
properties of its wheat exports. U.S 
farmers grow a wide assortment of 
wheat types which should be market 
ed on the basis of the special merits 
of each type, but so often “we have 


tried to sell a mixture which is neith 
er fish nor fowl from the standpoint 
of ultimate use,” he said 

The Foreign Agricultural Service 
in cooperation with some of the larg 
er farm groups interested in wheat 
exports should help provide personnel 
and budget considerations sufficient 
to keep cereal specialists in the ma- 
jor importing areas for contacts and 
discussions with the purchasing 
for the various governments, 
Dr. Shellenberger declared. Funds to 
study the types of wheat best suited 
for the needs of each country and to 
inalyze future trends would undoubt 
edly contribute greatly to the future 
expansion of our markets for wheat, 
he added 

“Generous price support programs 
of various governments in Europe 
have resulted in increased production 
of wheat, but the quality for 
and baking is poor,” Dr. She 
ger reported. “Legislative acts com- 


agents 


milling 
llenber- 


pel the milling industry to use cer 
tain amounts of this low quality lo- 
cally-grown wheat in the mill mix 
This creates the need for stronger 


import wheats and our 
to export better quality wheat is 
greater than ever. Foreign buyers 
are changing their specifications, real- 
izing that millers require wheat of 
higher flour yielding capacity, low 
moisture content and plump kernels 


opportunity 
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Hard wheat of 
teristics is 


strong gluten charac- 
essential and the wheat 
must be reasonably free from infesta- 


tion and objectionable odors.” 


Kansas wheat producers can rest 
assured that their desires for do- 
mestic parity for their crop have 


been expressed to Ezra 
secretary of agriculture 

Herb Clutter, 
president of the 
of Wheat Growers, 


Taft Benson 


former 
Association 


Holcomb, 
Kansas 


told the associa- 


tion that Mr 3enson has had the 
Kansas point of view explained to 
him 

Mr. Clutter said he appeared last 


month in Washington at a meeting 
of wheat men and expressed the as 
sociation’s viewpoint to the secretary 
He reported to the 


Kansas associa 


tion on that meeting, assisted by 
R. L. Patterson, Oxford, current 
president of the KAWG 

“We were called out to give ad- 
vice Mr. Clutter said, “‘but the real 


purpose of the meeting in Washington 
was to sell us on the soil bank plan.” 

Mr. Clutter added that once agricul 
ture moved off the 
soil bank plan, the Kansas group ex 
plained the domestic parity 
the local wheat 


officiais were 


ideas of 
growers 


“For the first time Mr. Clutte 
said, “we felt we had a good discus 
sion with the secretary and his as 


sistants.”’ 


gut, he added, he 
predict the outcome of 


unable to 
meeting 


was 


that 


Charles Pence, Manhattan, presi 
dent of the Kansas Wheat Improve 
ment Assn., told the wheat growers 
that Kansas has taken long strides 


toward the production of good milling 
wheat in Kansas 


Last year Kansas farmers produced 


about 25% high gluten wheat, 71% 
medium gluten wheat and 4.25% low 
gluten. This year the Kansas crop in 


12 counties surveyed will have 38% 
high gluten wheat, 62% medium glu- 
ten wheat and only .36% low gluten 
“Many times in the past we 
cussed Kansa wheat,” Mr 
“but with a break 


have 

Pence 
in the weath 
can really praise and 
sell Kansas wheat.” 


said 
eT thi year we 


Resolutions Returned 
tobert Ball, Garden City, 


association's 


headed 
the resolutions commit 
tee. Among the important resolutions 
returned were: 


A resolution recommending enact- 


ment of the domestic parity plan 
through the use of certificates 
A resolution for a voluntary soil 


bank program used in conjunction 
with the domestic parity plan 

A resolution protesting any across 
the-board Kansas State Col 
lege research appropriations. 

A resolution recommending that a 
new study be made of the method for 
computing parity. 

A resolution that the law be 
changed so the selling price of sur- 
plus wheat be left to the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture 

The committee also recommended 
crop loans for producers at a price 
level designed to insure orderly mar 
keting and to protect producers of 
feed grains, and that the government 
encourage the production of strong 
gluten wheats with full recognition 
for the producer of quality wheat 

Reelected president of the group 
was R. L. Patterson, Oxford. Ora V 
Martin, Garden City, was reelected 
vice president; Dayton R. Yoder, Con 
way, secretary; and John Newlin 
Lewis, treasurer 

Chosen 
Modoc, 
Lester 


cuts in 


directors were 
Horning, 
Johnson 


tex Brush 
Anson Larned, and 


Stanton, 
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THE 


DIGNITARIES AT ST. LOUIS MEETING—Dignitaries at the 119th annual 
dinner meeting of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis on Jan. 11, stand 


with guest speaker for the occasion, Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., U 


. S. senator 


from Missouri (center). Others shown, left to right, are: Raymond R. Tucker, 
mayor of St. Louis; Harold C. Banks, president of American Grain Co. and 
incoming president of the exchange; Edward 8. Deibel, president of Elam 
Grain Co. and retiring president of the exchange, and Walter H. Toberman, 
Missouri Secretary of State, who has been a member of the exchange for 


St. Louis Exchange 
Volume Increased 


5 Million Bushels 


ST. LOUIS—The Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis, oldest organized 
grain exchange in the U. S., had a 
volume of 94 million bushels in the 
past year, it was announced at the 
innual dinner meeting Jan. 11 by 


Edward S. Deibel, 
of the exchange 


retiring president 
This was an increase 
of 5 million bushels over 1954 

Strong support for the Eisenhower 
administration’s new farm program 
was also given by Mr. Deibel, who is 
president of Elam Grain Co., St. 
Louis 

Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., U. S 
from Missouri guest 


senator was 


speaker at this 119th annual meet- 
ing of the exchange which was at- 
tended by business and civic leaders 


f the 
Tucker 


area including Raymond R. 
mayor of St. Louis, and Wal- 
ter H. Toberman, Missouri's secre- 
tary of state 

Mr. Deibel 
soil bank 
mitting 


spoke in favor of the 
plan, the regulations per- 
movement of more surplus 
stocks into domestic and foreign use, 
the strengthening of commodity pro- 
grams, the to low income 
families, the stepped-up agricul- 
tural research program and the ex- 
tension of farm credit. All of these 
ire perfectly sound and should be put 
into effect as quickly as possible, Mr 
Deibel said 

Mr. Deibel reported that the most 
important part of the exchange’s in- 
last year was in 


assistance 
farn 


rease in business 


wheat which rose to 43,200,000 bu., 
hattering all previous records for 
this grain by more than 5 million 
bushels 

“This fine performance by our mar- 
ket came from the greatly increased 
yield iy our origin territory in 
Li) ind from the continued good 
export demand for Illinois wheat 
Here a n, we could see the impor- 
tance f the recent 8,000,000-bu. in- 
creas nm ele ator storage space,” Mr 
Deibe id 

Soybean receipt in St. Louis 
totaled 9 million bushel nearly 


volume for the 
orn totaled 
bushels 


previous 
ipproximately 


year ind ¢ 


Sen. Hennings said the 


err r this 


farm prob- 


country are staggering 


in their immensity, and that neither 
political party has yet found a solu- 
tion for all of them 

The farm problems are of tre- 


oncern to all of us today,” 
Sen. Hennings said, “not just because 
they may determine how farmers 


mendous ¢ 


may vote in November, but because 
the well being of agriculture is basic 
to the health of our entire economy.” 

Mr. Deibel, who will soon turn the 
presidency of the exchange over to 
Harold C. Banks, president of Ameri- 
can Grain Co., said one of the dis- 
appointments of his term of office 
was that the proposed new building 
for the exchange could not become 
a reality. However, he said, “we are 
devoting every effort to provide a 
new building, and we hope to report 
soon that tangible results have been 
attained.” 

Other new officers of the exchange 
scheduled for election on Jan. 18 are: 
first vice president, Benjamin M. 
Schulein, president of Neumond, Inc.; 
second vice president, C. Robert Pom- 
mer, vice president of Corneli Seed 
Co.; and for directors, J. W. Hogan 
of Ralston Purina Co., J. F. Imbs of 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co. and R. D 
Hunt of Illinois Grain Corp 


———SREAD 1G THE STAFF OF Life 


Midwest Crop Judging 


Winners Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS—-At a noon ban- 
quet held at the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange Jan. 20, awards were pre- 
sented to the winners of the Midwest 
Crop Judging Contest. The contest, 
sponsored jointly by the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange and the department 
of agronomy and plant genetics, 
School of Agriculture, University of 


Minnesota, included four-man teams 
from the Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, Michigan 


State College of Agriculture, South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture, 
and Dunn County School of Agricul- 
ture, Menomonee, Wis 

Teams were composed of local win- 
ners who were selected in each case 


on their ability to judge crops. The 
winning team was Minnesota-—5,954 
points, with Michigan State follow- 


ing in second place. The two winning 
individuals were the Min 
nesota team 

The first winner was David E 
sjordwell of Spirit Lake, Iowa, a 4-H 
Club and Future Farmer of America 
member, and winner of an FFA State 
Farmer degree 

In second 


also from 


place was 


Hector, Minn., an 


Hill 


mem 


Elroy 
mann, FFA 
ber 


OREAD i6 THE STAFF ’ ve 


OKLAHOMA PLANT BURNS 

PERKINS, OKLA The Martin 
Milling Co., owned by W. H. Martin, 
Perkins, Okla., was destroyed by fire 
with a loss of approximately $75,- 
000, The larger part of the loss was 
in feed and flour milling machinery 
stored in the mill. Cause of the fire 
was not determined 
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Feed Grain Stocks on Farms Jan. 1 
Second Only to 1949 Record Total 


WASHINGTON Stocks of feed 
grains on farms Jan. 1, 1956, totaled 
83.5 million tons, second largest of 
record, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported this week. The total 
was 6% below the record of Jan. 1, 
1949. 

Compared with other January 
holdings, corn stocks ranked fourth 
of record, oats highest in 30 years 
of record, barley highest in 13 years 


and sorghum grain largest in five 
years 
Near record hay stocks of 73.9 


million tons were also on hand Jan. 1, 
after heavy feeding in many sections 
during November and much of De- 
cember 

Flaxseed stocks of 16.5 million 
bushels were the second largest in 
13 years, USDA reported, and soy- 
bean stocks of 116 million bushels 
were second only to the record hold- 
ings of a year ago. 

Stocks of corn on farms Jan, 1, 
1956, totaled 2,191 million bushels 
compared with 2,093 million bushels 
a year ago and 2,058 million the av- 
erage. Stocks were 10% above Jan. 1 
a year ago in the eastern part of the 
Corn Belt, with largest increases 
in Illinois, Indiana and Missouri 
where 1955 production was up from 
the preceding year. But stocks were 
12% lower in the western Corn Belt 
where 1955 production was under 
1954. Changes in the two areas of 
the Corn Belt largely offset, result- 
ing in a small decline of 2% for 
the entire belt, USDA said. 

The greatest increase in Jan. 1 
stocks was in the area from Okla- 
homa and Texas eastward to the 
Atlantic where many states experi- 
enced bumper crops. 

Disappearance of corn from farms 
during the October-December quar- 
ter was 976 million bushels compared 
with 947 million bushels in the same 
quarter a year earlier and 1,031 mil- 
lion the average. Disappearance from 
farms was above the corresponding 
quarter a year ago in all areas ex- 
cept the western Corn Belt where a 
considerable volume of old and new 
corn is under CCC loan on farms, 
USDA said. 


Record Oats Stocks 

Stocks of oats on farms Jan, 1 
totaled 981 million bushels, an all- 
time high. This represents an in- 
crease of 7% over the quantity on 
hand a year earlier and 18% more 
than the 1945-54 average. These large 
stocks are mostly from the record 
large 1955 crop, and consist of all 
farm-stored oats. 

Compared with a year ago, farm 
stocks on Jan. 1, 1956, are larger in 
all northern regions of the country 


with Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois and 
Wisconsin the leading states. As 
usual, more than four fifths of the 


oats on farms are in the 12 North 
Central states where about the same 
portion of the total oats was pro- 
duced. 

Disappearance of oats from farms 
during the October-December period 
of 1955 is indicated by USDA at 265 
million bushels—-the second largest 
of record, exceeded only by the 299 
million in 1946. Movement from farms 
was the largest in four years and 
the sixth largest of record in the 
North Central states 

Barley Stocks High 

USDA estimates that barley stocks 
on farms Jan. 1, 1956, totaled 190 
million bushels compared with 165 
million a year ago and 122 million 
the January average. These are the 





largest January farm stocks since 
1943 and follow the largest produc- 
tion since 1942. Farm stocks were 
greater than a year ago in all im- 
portant barley producing states — 
North Dakota, Montana, Minnesota 
and California. 

Barley disappearance from farms 
during the October-December quar- 
ter of 1955 was 67 million bushels 
compared with 61 million the same 
quarter a year earlier. 

Sorghum grain stocks on farms 
Jan. 1 at 68 million bushels were 
24% greater than the holdings of 
54.7 million bushels a year earlier 
and 31% more than the 10-year av- 
erage. Farm stocks were sharply be- 
low last year in Kansas and Ne- 
braska, but in Texas and Oklahoma 
stocks were much above last year. 

Disappearance of sorghum grain 
during the October-December quar- 
ter was 170.3 million bushels, USDA 
reported, the largest of record and 
compares with 164.5 million bushels 
for the same period a year earlier, 
The current disappearance accounts 
for approximately 71% of the avail- 
able supply on Oct, 1, 1955. This 
indicates, USDA said, that sorghum 
grain has moved rapidly from farms 
and was utilized more in the grain 
feed rations for livestock, particu- 
larly in areas where corn production 
was curtailed in 1955. 

Stocks of soybeans on farms Jan, 1 
totaled 116 million bushels, the sec- 
ond highest of record, being exceed- 
ed only by the 149 million bushels 
on farms a year ago, Current farm 
stocks are 69% above the 10-year 
average. 

From a total supply of 375 million 
bushels on Oct. 1, 1955, the move- 
ment of soybeans from farms for the 
October-December quarter amounted 
to 260 million bushels, the highest 
of record for the period. This com- 
pares with 193 million bushels for 
the same quarter a year ago. The 
previous record for the quarter was 
216 million in 1952. 

As usual, USDA said, the farm 
stocks of soybeans are concentrated 
in the North Central area. However, 
each of the major producing states 
has less farm stocks than a year ago 
Illinois, Minnesota, lowa and Indiana, 
in that order, have the largest stocks 

Farm stocks of flaxseed on Jan, 1 
were estimated at 16.5 million bush- 
els, the largest holdings on this date 
since 1948, the first year of record 
Nearly 71% of the U.S, total is in 
North Dakota. Disappearance of flax- 
seed from farms during the October- 
December quarter totaled 3.8 million 
bushels, the smallest since 1953 
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Northwest Production 


Men Hear 6-Man Panel 


MINNEAPOLIS 
duction problems of 
presented by a panel of six service 
men at the recent meeting of the 
Northwestern Production Men's Club 
at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis 

Robert Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., moderated the discussion 
in which the following participated 
Ed Harding, Dunwoody School of 


Solutions to pro 


members were 


Ferguson 


taking; Joe Becker, Swift & Co 
W. A. Richards, Brolite Co.; Ralph 
Manewal, Standard Brands, Inc.; and 


Herman Mohl, Pillsbury 
An attendance of 130 wa 
for the dinner meeting 
breads will be the 
14 meeting 


Mills, Ine 
recorded 


Specialty 
Feb 


topic 


for the 
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ABOUT TRADE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—A new study of trade and 
professional associations telling what 


they are and what they do is con- 
tained in a booklet entitled “Modern 
Day Trade and Professional Associa- 
tions,” published by the National 
(Chamber 

The 43-page booklet outlines the 
history of associations and lists many 
specific examples of how they help 
business in such areas as govern- 
ment relations, education, statistics, 
advertising and research, Public serv- 
ice activities, such as accident pre- 
vention, also are deseribed., 

The booklet contains a directory 
ot the nearly 500 associations affili- 
ated with the National Chamber. 
Each is a storehouse of information 
in its specialized fleld. 

Copies may be had from the Trade 
and Professional Association Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Single copies are 
We. If ten or more copies are ordered, 
the price is 25¢ a copy. 


BLESSED BREAD—More than 200,- 
000 thumb-nail sized loaves of bread 
were blessed in the 268-year-old 
Chureh of Notre Dame des Victoires 
in Quebee, Canada, on Jan. 3, The 
occasion was the annual Roman Cath- 
olic feast of St. Genevieve. 

The ceremony is an old parish cus- 
tom introduced by the early French 
settlers who founded the church, 
According to legend, St. Genevieve 
provided a miraculous supply of bread 
for the starving inhabitants of Paris 
during « siege by the Franks in 451 
A.D 

Parishioners, tourists and sailors 
are among those who receive “les 
petits pains” each year as a symbol 
of faith. Several hundred of the tiny 
loaves are mailed to homes through- 
out Canada and the US. 

Nowadays, the bread prepared for 
the feast day is not eaten, but is 
carefully preserved in the pockets 
and purses of people who have faith 
in its symbolism. 


“#4. GRAINMAN'’S VILLAINY— 
Grain warehouses are not usually 
scenes of villainy, but some years 
ago a corn factor at Liverpool got 
a heavy advance from a local bank 
on a warehouse supposed to contain 
£20,000 of grain or thereabouts. He 
gave the bank the key, but when, 
after a certain time, they entered the 
premises to inspect their security, 
they found it had vanished into thin 
air. The possession of a duplicate 
key and elastic conscience on the 
part of the borrower seems to have 
been a clue to this mystery. The 
borrower placed the Atlantic be- 
tween himself and the bank, and is 
said to have met with dramatic 
justice in the shape of a bullet from 
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the revolver of a Californian des 
perado.—The London Corn Circular, 
1901. 
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& & *SHOME TOWN PHILOSO 
PHY—The editor of the Wabasha 
(Minn.) Herald-Standard recently 
published a big, boxed editorial on 
the front page. In part it read: 
“Wabasha needs an industry, one 
employing about 63 men on a stable 
year-around basis, one that would 
put $278,000 into circulation every 
year by way of payroll earnings. 
And what we would do to support 
such an industry! If it were a shirt 
factory, we'd wear Wabasha-made 
shirts with pride; a cheese factory 
and we'd send Wabasha-made cheese 
to our friends all over the country. 
If it were a flour mill, we'd 
That’s the point of this story. We've 
got a flour mill, a darned good one, 
and what are we doing to support 
it? Big Joe employs 63 men who 
earn $278,000 a year. It’s the back 
bone of our community, and what 
would ever happen to Wabasha if 
the mill shut down? It’s time we 
gave a little thought to keeping in- 
dustry in the home town. And if 
we are the kind of town that will 
go all out in support of existing 
institutions, then we are also going 
to be a mighty desirable location 
for any future industry.” 


Pass the butter gently, Mabel, 
Shove it lightly through the air; 

In the corner of the dish, love, 
You will find a nut-brown hair. 


What fond mem’ries it awakens 
Of the days ere we were wed, 

When upon my good coat collar 
Oft was laid your little head. 


Lovingly I stroked those tresses, 
In the happy days gone by; 

Now I strike them every mealtime 
In the butter or the pie. 


—Ancient Scrap Book. 
®ee 


The first mills were hand-turned 
mortar and pestle arrangements. The 
first -water- powered mill had no 
wheel; it consisted of a pounding 
mortar that was lifted upward by the 
weight of water running into a box 
on one end of a beam. When the box 
filled, it lowered and tipped itself, 
actuating the beam up and down 
ceaselessly and pounding a stone 
pestle into a hollowed tree mortar. 
Travelers could tell when they were 
nearing a village by the steady beat 
of these “plumping mills.” — Eric 
Sloane, in American Heritage. 


SHELF-CONSCIOUS: 


What a boy of ten 

Is when 

The cookie jar’s filled to the brim 

And the spicy smell floats down to 
him.—Grace V. Watkins. 
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WHEAT CHAMPION The title of 
World Wheat King was awarded to 
Robert Cochrane, Grande Prairie, 
Alta., at the recently held Royal Agri- 
cultural Winter Fair at Toronto. He 
took the crown with a sample of 
Saunders Wheat. 

Saunders variety was produced by 
the cereal division of the Canadian 
government's Experimental Farms 
Service in cooperation with agricul- 
tural scientists of the Department of 
Agriculture. It is the first time that 
the variety has been awarded cham- 
pionship honors in world wide compe- 
tition 

Saunders was licensed as a regis- 
tered variety in 1947 and named in 
honor of Sir Charles Edward Saun- 
ders, the first Dominion cerealist. It 
was the result of a cross between 
Thatcher and a numbered strain C- 
26-44.7, made in 1938. After early 
trials at Ottawa, Saunders was wide- 
ly tested on branch experimental 


farms in the west before being made 
available to farmers in northern and 
western Alberta. It is two days earlier 
than Thatcher and is resistant to the 
stem rust races occurring up to the 
release but not 


time of its 
15-B 


to race 





SAUNDERS WHEAT — The above 
picture shows a side and frontal view 
of a head of Saunders wheat, with 
a group of kernels in the center. It 
was this variety that gave Robert 
Cochrane the title of World Wheat 
King at a recent Toronto agricultural 
fair. 


People of today might think of the 
old-time miller as just another mer- 
chant. But if they could step inside 
an early water-wheeled mill and 
watch it at work, the miller might 
be added to their list of American 
greats. The ponderous wheels and 
massive gears spring to life with a 
surge of power that makes the mill 
house shudder, and which explains 
why early mills had hand-hewn beams 
of such tremendous proportions.— 
Eric Sloane, in American Heritage. 

ee @ 
25 Years Ago: 


G. Cullen Thomas and Sydney 


Anderson became vice presidents of 
General Mills, Inc. 

Francis A. Bean, Sr., president of 
the International Milling Co., often 
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referred to as “the Grand Old Man 


of Milling in Minnesota,” died at 
the age of 90. 
Carl F. Dietz joined the Com- 


mander-Larabee Corp. as executive 
vice president. 

Death came to Robert S. Craig of 
the flour importing firm of R. Hun- 
ter Craig & Co., Ltd. Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

George S. Milnor, president of the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIL, was 
appointed vice president and general 
manager of the Grain Stabilization 
Corp., an agency of the Federal 
Farm Board. 


50 Years Ago: 

Item: The directors of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago last week, de- 
cided to choose as secretary another 
railway man to succeed Mr. Jamme, 
resigned. Doubtless they reason that 
Mr. Jamme, himself a graduate from 
a railway office, having proven satis- 
factory, it would be wise to find a 
successor with the same kind of 
training. They therefore selected Mr. 
A. L. Goetzmann, late division sup- 
erintendent for the Chicago & North 
Western Railway with headquarters 
at Winona, Minn. 

e@ee 


GO CALL THE PIED PIPER 
(Based on a news item in a 
California paper.) 
Go call the Pied Piper, for mice by 
the score 

By hundreds, by thousands, ten thous- 
and or more, 

Are invading the village and panic 
increases 

For mothers and fathers, for grand- 
dads and nieces. 

Whence comes the gray army, the 
onrushing horde? 

From an old ranch where damaged 
wheat surplus was stored. 

The prize was discovered by vig- 
ilant mice 

Who moved in for an era of sugar 
and spice 

Multiplying descendents set to with 
a will 

And finally the rich amber treasure 
was nil. 

So they swept into town with a vim 
and a vigor, 

And each hour the mouse population 
grows bigger. 

Alas! There’s no tune-playing, mouse- 
charming piper. 

Each man must 
diligent sniper. 

And the mice? No one told them that 
destiny’s sealed 

For those who accept 
life-giving yield 

And feast and grow fat without pur- 
pose or plan. 

But maybe for those of the mousy 
clan 

Though lately they've fasted, 
It was fun while it lasted! 
—Grace V. Watkins. 


become his own 


the wheat’s 
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PRISON FLOUR POSTLUDE 


HEN the State of Pennsylvania purchased 
W Spangler’s Flour Mills at Camp Hill, Pa., 
about a year ago an attempt to justify this gov- 
ernmenta!l adventure in business was made by the 
corrections, who 
said that the basic purpose was not solely to make 
flour but to for occupational 
therapy for the boys who have been consigned 
to the correctional influences of the Pennsylvania 
Industrial School at White Hill, which adjoins 
the mill property 


Pennsylvania commissioner of 


provide facilities 


The ridiculous nature of this explanation was 
obvious to anyone who knows even the abc of 
flour manufacture, and responsible citizens of the 
great State of Pennsylvania, which once had more 
flour mills than any other state in the Union and 
still ranks high among the flour-producing regions 
of this country, quite properly questioned the 
wisdom and propriety of the commonwealth’s 
muscling-in upon a long-established area of pri- 
The Pennsylvania legislature be- 
gan an investigation of the matter, in which Rep. 
T. Luke Toomey, an officer of the Pennsylvania 
Millers and Feed Dealers Assn., took an active 
part. Mr. Toomey found the members of his asso- 
ciation unhappy” about the corporative 
state enterprise and not at all inclined to accept 
argument of state officials that the 
would benefit through savings 
made by producing in its own mill the flour needed 
to supply state institutions 


vate enterprise 


‘quite 


the defensive 
commonwealth 


socialistic encroach- 
is written in a 
how working in the 
government mill has made good boys out of bad 
boys, but of the unexpected problem that arose 
when it came to making good bread for bad boys 
ut of flour. Here is this part 
appeared first on the front 
page of the Pitssburgh Post-Gazette, and subse- 
quently on the “Miller's Page” of the Pennsylvania 
Millers and Feed Dealers Agsn. publication, Grist 
from the Mill 

“The 
out flat 
yesterday 


A sequel to this tale of 


ment upon private enterprise 


newspaper account—not of 


the prison-made 
of the story as it 


days of home-baked bread—-which turns 
in County Jail appeared to be numbered 

Baker Wilbert Steyer had a_ brand 
new recipe (he calls it ‘formula’) from the flour 
top-notch trouble-shooter 
from one of the country’s largest commercial flour 


manufacturer, and a 


producers at his side 
time for crimes 
conduct to accessory to 
glistening kitchen 
while the two bakers—-who are not prisoners 
kneaded, rolled, sifted and shook 

“Into the oven went 50 loaves of fluffy, ‘raw’ 
bread. A half hour later, out it came—flat 

“Baker Steyer and the unofficial aide, Dennis 
Jett, quickly came to the same conclusion. It 
wasn’t the recipe it was the flour 

“Trouble-shooter Jett, who makes his living 
analyzing baking problems in the Tri-State area, 
said simply 

“ *The baking delicacies. 
But this place isn’t in the market for delicacies. 
They want bread—and they have pastry flour.’ 
to Baker Steyer. The 
commissioners have bought him another 
300 sacks of pastry flour to turn into bread. 

“The flour comes from Rockview State Peni- 
tentiary in sacks labeled ‘Prison Industries, Inc.’ 
[Grist from the mill says it was made at Camp 
Hill]. And to other prison bakers, it 
turns out 


“A dozen helpers serving 
ranging from disorderly 
around the 


murder—-scurried 


flour is great for 


‘That was bad news 


county 


according 
rood bread 
‘I don’t see how it can,’ 
ment Jett would make 
‘The two men then set to the task of blending 
three parts of a heavier flour with one part of the 
Prison Industries flour. That blend turned out 650 
loaves of bread that would have made grandma 


was the only com- 


proud 
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“Jett's 
Strange one 


position in the prison bakery was a 
He was invited by the Post-Gazette 
to help solve Acting Warden Grant Price’s bakery 
dilemma. He showed up at the clink at the dreary 
hour of 7 a.m. and worked until almost 3 p.m 
All day he worked with commercial flour and 
Prison Industries flour and did his best to turn 
out tantalizing bread for 500 prisoners. Where 
does he draw his paychecks’? From another mill 
and the county doesn't buy their flour.” 

All this might seem simply funny if it were 
not such a serious commentary, in all its details 
and angles, upon the fact that it can be explained 
only by the existence in our midst of fellow 
travelers of Socialism whose thought, action and 
economic experience closely reflect the philosophy, 
practice and economic incompetence of all the 
spiritual heirs of Karl Marx 


BREAD '8 THE STAFF OF re 


One of the difficult problems facing business 
management today is the national reluctance to 
recognize, much less analyze, the various social- 
istic theories being advanced. What we achieve 
in the years ahead will depend to a large extent 
upon how successful we are in keeping the rate 
of capital accumulation in balance with the rate 
of public consumption of goods and services. Yet 
there are those who make the taxation of busi- 
ness and industry a political ladder upon which 
they climb step by step.—C. F. Hood, president 
of the U.S. Steel Corp. 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF re 
THE ESTHETICS OF THE WEEVIL 
RAIN sanitation, says a sociology professor, 
G does not lie within the jurisdiction of the 
Food & Drug Administration, but is merely an 
issue of esthetics, easily adjudicated, without bene 
fit of legislation, in the market places of a cultured 
society. The professor whose social theories and 
Folsom of 
Ohio State University, who expressed the opinion, 
at a recent meeting of the Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
that the current and prospective grain sanitation 
programs of the Food & Drug Administration are 
“superfluous.”’ Protection of health and prevention 
of fraud, declared the Professor, are proper func- 
tions of a government bureau, “but in a free, capi- 
talistic enterprise system, operating in a democ- 
racy, enforcement of purely esthetic values belongs 
in the market place.” There the consumer will quite 
simply take care of the whole matter, in accord- 
ance with the following pattern of philosophy and 
procedure 


semantics are here invoked is L. E 


“The desirability of the highest possible quality 
of grain for food products cannot be denied. Con- 
sumers constantly 
everything they buy 
quality in 


demand improved quality in 
Processors will provide that 
accordance with consumer demand 
Those who don't will not stay in business. There 
will therefore be a continuing and increasing de- 
mand for skills and materials and services for con- 
trol of insects and rodents. We will have grain 
sanitation, Food & Drug or no Food & Drug. The 
consumer, through the market, will demand and 
get high quality cereal products.” 

Some of those who, in the early days of the 
grain sanitation movement, offered uncompromis- 
ing objection to it, rested their intransigeance on 
grounds wholly alien to esthetic sensibility. They 
defended the weevil as a food additive of high 
protein content. However effective that argument 





might have been in avoiding FDA regulation, it 
obviously would have to be dropped in the arbitra- 
ment of the market place. There, since it is clear 
even to the Ohio University sociologist that grain 
and grain products must and will be cleaned up to 
a satisfactorily esthetical degree, those who pur- 
vey these estimable foods must proclaim their in- 
corruption, and thus must have made sure that 
they could parry the impact of their pure-fooding 
competition before the judgment seat of the con- 
sumer by having successfully applied sanitary 
regulations of their own which would meet the 
exacting test of the consumer's esthetics by remov- 
ing all weevil and rodent taint or suspicion of taint 
from each grain and granule in the long pipeline 
from field to table 

Esthetic discrimination cannot and doubtless 
should not be decreed, calibrated or regulated even 
by totalitarian government, but it would seem, 
at least in a place far enough removed from the 
ambient atmosphere of the sociology professor's 
classroom, that any government so sensitive to hu- 
man need as to be legally embattled against fraud 
and unhealthful adulteration of foods, might ap- 
propriately and even esthetically move against the 
unesthetic weevil, Can the Professor, in any case, 
really depend upon the consumer to detect and 
reject the loaf or the bow! of cereal which has in 
its ancestry the bar sinister of a transitory or 
continuing association with rodent or insect 
effluvia? 


GREAO 16 THE STAFF , ve 


“44 .S1f people are to continue to prosper, the 


public needs to be told the truth about the great 
economic issues of the day because our private 
enterprise is under attack. Sound economic pol- 
icies are being opposed. The other day I came 
across a statement by James Carey, the labor 
leader. He said: “We are aghast at the self- 
serving, greedy tactics of the present Administra- 
tion keyed to the belief that what is good for 
business is good for the country.” * * * Of course, 
I understand that occasionally labor leaders play 
politics as do politicians, but I must say that if 
Mr. Carey is aghast, there is no word in the 
English language to describe my aghastness at 
his statement. Can Mr. Carey really believe such 
stuff and nonsense? Business itself is people— 
management and labor organized for mutual 
gain—producer, distributor and consumer or- 
ganized to sell and buy—people drawing pensions 
or interest on savings invested in industry— 
people enjoying the fruits of expanding business 
prosperity. When we encourage the American 
private business system, we act in the interest of 
every single mortal in this entire nation. Pros- 
perous business makes jobs and increases the 
prosperity of everyone—the record of the last 
several years certainly proves this. — Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of the US. Department of 
Commerce. 


THERE ARE OTHER SQUEEZES 
hearing a lot 


OU'LL be 
squeeze” on farmers as the 


campaign warms up 


about the “price 
1956 political 
It is, of course, true enough that prices re 
ceived by the farmer for his products have been 
declining while the prices he must pay for the 
things he needs have been pretty constant 

However, unless you dig further tnto the ques- 
tion of price squeezes, you're likely to get the 
idea that the farmer is their only victim in an 
economy bursting with easy money 

The truth is that many industries are being 


hurt by price squeezes, but you will not read 


about legislation in Congress putting tax Aollars 
from the U.S. Treasury into the pockets of any 
squeeze-play victim who cannot be fitted into the 
political picture puzzle of distressed agriculture 
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Canadian Review ... 





Canadian Boom 


Clarence D. Howe, Canadian min- 
ister of trade and commerce, has 
confirmed, in @ speech given to mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, that 
wheat customers are now 
tumbling over themselves to buy Ca- 
nadian wheat. For a period in the 
urnmer and fall, foreign buyers halt- 
ed their purchases in the hope of a 
price fall due to U.S. give-away pro- 
grams 

This situation has, in the period 
since Nov. 1, given way to the most 
active and steady buying he has 
ever experienced, Mr. Howe declared. 
in the early part of the crop 
ran behind 1954-55. This 
from a lack of confidence 
abroad in North American wheat 
pricing. He eommented: “Everyone 
expected that, since the U.S. was de- 
pending on their five-point program 
to export wheat, Canada would be 
forced to eut prices drastically.” 

The situation was aggravated by 
“bearish propaganda” originating in 
Canada. Every time some trade board 
or farmers’ organization sent in 
resolutions on the wheat problem, 
officials said to themselves: ‘That 
postpones buying some more,” Mr. 
Howe reported, 

Up to Nov. 1 forward buying was 
“woefully deficient.” Overseas custo- 
mers would not buy until their ships 
were under terminal elevator spouts. 
Then the buyers decided Canadian 
prices would not be cut and the 
orders started coming in. Mr. Howe 
told the house that sales will be neck- 
and-neck with 1954-55 by March, 


Gresham's Law 


Mr. Howe alluded to U.S. surplus 
disposal programs as a working ex- 
ample of Gresham's Law that bad 
currency chased good currency out 
of circulation, The result of the pro- 
grams is that the U.S. can no longer 
sell their wheat for good currencies. 
(Evidently, Mr. Howe reads The 
Northwestern Miller, In the Dec. 13 
lasue, John Cipperly, Washington 
correspondent, said; “It appears that 
a new variant of the old Gresham 
Law is assuming ascendancy wherein 
bad money drives out good and as 
Public Law 480 is pushed by eager- 
beaver salesmen at the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, dollar sales which 
ordinarily might be expected are 
shrinking.”’) 


Reason tor Surplus 


Mr. Howe attempted to show that 
the wheat surplus in Canada is due 
to unusual crops rather than lack of 
exports. In the last four crop years— 
1951 to 1955-—average Canadian ex- 
ports were 312 million bushels, com- 
pared with an average of 223 million 
between 1947 and 1951, In the crop 
year 1954-55 exports were 252 mil- 
lion 

Praising 


Board, Mr 


overseas 


Sales 
year 
sternmed 


the Canadian Wheat 
Howe said that wherever 
Canadian wheat is sold, there are 
people who declare that the board 
is “the ablest marketing organiza- 
tion in the world.” He rejected sug- 
gestions that Canada sell wheat 
through barter deals or for foreign 
currencies, Replying to a recom- 
mendation that the government set 
up a soil bank similar to the U.S. 
plan, he said that Canada invented 


the soil bank in 1941 when it paid 


farmers to switch from wheat to sun 
merfallow or other grains 


The opposition wants strength 
and progress through scarcity” while 
the government wants this through 
sufficiency. He commented: “Even if 


planning for long-range  sufficien« 
involves building up temporary 
sidies, we shall take the 
that.” 


Acreage Reduction 


If the Canadian government de 
cides to reduce the acreage sown to 
wheat by means of a soil bank, it 
will have to look to Saskatchewan to 
trke the brunt of the cutback 

According to Murray Anklovitch 
president of the Saskatchewan Field 
Husbandry Assn., Saskatchewan is 
off balance in its wheat and grass 
acreages, while Alberta and Manitoba 
are not. For every 100 acres in wheat 
in Saskatchewan, there are only nine 
acres of tame hay and pasture. For 
the same acreage in wheat, Alberta 
has 23 acres and Manitoba 101 
in tame hay and pasture 

Thus, it is argued, Manitoba and 
Alberta could not be expected to 
take a major share in proportionate 
wheat land reductions 


7 ’ 
No Sales Gimmicks 
The use of barter, the acceptanc 
of foreign currencies, the granting of 
credit facilities, the giving of govern 


sub 


onus tor 


acre 


to distressed areas, and 
disposal gimmicks will not 
any noticeable increase in 
Canadian grain sales, according to 
J. E. Brownlee, president of United 
Grain Growers, Ltd 


ment wheat 
similar 
lead to 


Mr. Brownlee asserted: “All this 
talk of gifts, increasing trade by bar- 
ter, and accepting currencies of other 
countries is just deceiving the peo- 
ple." He was speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Alberta Federation 
of Agriculture in answer to a propos- 
il calling for these moves in an ef- 
fort to reduce Canada’s surpluses of 
igricultural products. The proposed 
resolution was rejected by the meet- 
ing 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF re 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 
WINNIPEG 


western Canada has been responsible 


Bad weather in 
for curtailing grain movement, ac 
cording to James Richardson & Sons 
Ltd., the grain merchanting firm 
Deliveries at country points have de- 
clined to very small amounts 

the report 
grain is being loaded from the coun- 
try elevators, reflecting an improve- 
ment in the boxcar situation. Much 
of the wheat is moving to Vancouver 
stocks there are low and 
some boats have been under demur- 
rage waiting for grain to arrive 


However, states, more 


because 
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West German Mills 
To Receive Help 
From New Group 


HAMBURG—A new organization 
Westdeutsches Muhlen-Buro, has been 
formed to assist the flour milling in- 


dustry in Western Germany. The 
chief office is at Lichtenfels. 
Dr. I. A. Lehe, an official of the 


group, states that the office will ad 


vise the millers on legislation, taxa- 


tion, financial matters, the importa- 
tion of raw materials, and will at- 
tempt to improve facilities for the 


exportation of flour to foreign mar- 
kets. Additionally, it will 
technical 


examine 
developments’ throughout 
the world and maintain contact with 
the international milling industry 
Dr. Lehe comments that for several 
years the millers in Western Ger- 
many have been suffering from a 
state of permanent crisis. Raw mate- 
rials are imported at prices fixed by 
the government, but sales have to be 
made under conditions of “unbridled 
competition.’ Cooperation within the 
industry is necessary to end the pres 
ent state of economic chaos. 
The staff of the institute is 
up of experts in all branches of 


made 
the 


flour trade. Dr. Lehe states that he 
would like to establish communica- 
tion with similar bodies in other 


countries with a view to exchanging 
ideas and experiences. He feels that 
cooperation can be of benefit to all 
sections of the international milling 
business 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Dutch Trade 


Even though the home millers i: 
Holland have raised their prices, the 
importers still find the competition 
hard to meet as a result of the higher 
rates charged by the American ex 
porting mills. 

Added to their problems is an extra 
import levy effective on all purchases 
of imported flour after Jan. 1, 1956 
The levy also applies to imported 
wheat but the incidence on the home 
millers is not as heavy as it is on the 
importers. The home mills import 
only 65% of their requirements of 
wheat and pay the extra levy on this 
proportion only. The balance of thei 
grist consists of domestic wheat 

The levy is used to subsidize part 
of the domestic wheat crop in ordet 
to keep its price on the same level as 
French wheat which has been dumped 
on the Dutch market at very 
prices, The Dutch millers must use 
35% locally grown wheat in thei 
grists anyway, but it is North Ameri 
can wheat and flour which must pay 
to withstand the French competition 


low 


Guatemalan Law 


Draft legislation covering raiy 
storage and marketing problems is 
now under examination by the go\ 
ernment of Guatemala. Included is a 
grain standard act for wheat, corn 


and beans. Another bill before the 
lawmakers covers pure seeds stand 
ards which will enable the authori 
ties to keep track of the 
grown in the research station 
Planning of the legislation was the 
work of a special Food and Agricul- 


seed now 


ture Organization mission which 
spent six months in Guatemala last 
year. Among the members was F. W 
Hamilton, director of field services 
for the Manitoba Pool Elevators 
Mr. Hamilton surveyed grain stor- 
age and marketing problems prepara- 
tory to drawing up the draft legisla- 
tion. He says that 30% of the corn, 
grown by Indian farmers, is spoiled 
before it is consumed because the 
existing storage methods cannot over- 


come the bad climate and the many 
pests which attack the grain. A new 
storage terminal built two or three 


years ago has stood empty, and there 
is no grading system. 

Recently, the government 
decree prohibiting the importation of 
flour shipped after Jan. 5. This step 
was taken mainly, in the words of an 
“to clear the air and start 
ifresh.” Flour will be allowed into 
the country, but the conditions of 
entry are to be tightened 


issued a 


observ er, 


Labor Problem 


The British flour milling 
is not bedevilled with labor problems 
to any great extent. An enlightened 
management policy and joint consul 


industry 


tation with the labor unions con 
cerned has ironed out many griev 
inces which might have threatened 
the well-being of the flour industry 

Not so the grain importers. They 


ire troubled by slow-downs and dis- 
content among the port workers 
Strikes have dislocated the work at 
many British ports on several occa- 
and supplies of wheat 
been held up 

A case in point is the trouble now 


sions, have 


heing experienced at the port of Hull 
on the east About 18 months 
ago the dockers were on strike in 
protest against the antiquated hand- 
scuttling system of unloading grain 

Since then the port authorities took 
steps to modernize the facilities and 
a new floating grdin elevator has been 
in position for the past four months 
It is capable of handling 3,000 tons 
of grain a day, thereby speeding the 
turn-round of ships and cutting costs 
But it isn’t working 


coast 


This is because the Transport and 
General Workers Union insists that 
the elevator should be worked by half 


as many men again as the owners 


think necessary 
Commenting on this bizarre situa 
tion, the London News Chronicle 


says: “The immobility of British labor 
always comes as a surprise to Ameri 
can observers. The pity is that we in 
Britain have come to accept as nor 
mal, practices which aim at protect- 
ing the man and his job even at the 
expense of the industry which pro- 
vides the job and pays the man.’ 


Aussie Sales 


Sir John Teasdale, chairman of the 
Australian Wheat Board, considers 
the prospects for selling Australia’s 
potential exportable wheat surplus of 


117 million bushels this season are 


good. That is from this season's crop 
only The board still holds a carry 
over of 93 million bushels, and there 


ire no sales prospects for this at the 
present time 

Last year, nearly 100 million bushels 
of wheat sold to 


sources 


were overseas 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


USDA Moves to Free Country Storage 
For Corn Takeover Next Summer, Fall 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Commodity 
Credit Corp last week to 
tighten old-crop e & OF 
corn moving into terminal markets is 
the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture as a step to free country 
the takeover sum- 
ner and fall of 1955-crop corn now 
unde! 


action 
supplies of 


dese ribed by 
next 


storage for 


going price support loans and 


purchase agreements. Some trade 
sources commented that it was a 
bearish announcement for the corn 
market 

The CCC statement said: ‘“Be- 
cause ample supplies of free corn are 


available in the market, sales of stor- 
able CCC-owned corn for export will 
be made only at the legally required 
price for domestic sales of not less 
than 105% of the current support 
price plus reasonable carrying 
charges. This export pricing for corn 
will be maintained at least through 
April 1 and will be continued beyond 
that date if free market prices have 
not strengthened enough to approach 
the loan level. CCC will continue to 
fill the limited outstanding commit- 
ments for corn under barter con- 
tracts at export prices, as determined 
currently. Sales of storable corn for 
domestic use will continue to be priced 
only at the statutory minimum price 
as in the past.” 





FLOUR PRODUCTION 


ed from | 





crease in 1955 were 


1954 


flour exports in 


enough to bring a gain over 


production 


December Production 
U.S. wheat flour production in De- 
totaled 19,776,000 sacks, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Daily 
output during the 22-work- 
nth was 898,900 sacks. (In 
iccordance with Census Bureau prac- 


cembe! 


iveragre 


ing-day m«¢ 


tices, Christmas was not figured as a 
holiday this year because Dec. 25 
fell on a Sunday.) 

otal December production was up 
lightly from the previous month, 
while the daily average output was 
down. However, both the daily aver- 


ige and total output were larger than 
i. year earlier 
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As can be seen on the accompany- 
ing chart, daily average production 
figures in 1955 have been ahead of 
corresponding figures for most of the 
months during the year. The principal 
exceptions to this trend occurred in 
August and September, when mills at 
Buffalo were closed for part of each 
month because of an elevator strike. 

The Northwestern Miller estimates 
of flour production are based on re- 
ports received from mills in principal 
production centers and regions which 
are believed to account for approxi- 
mately 73% of total U.S. flour output. 

The estimated December total of 
19,776,000 sacks represented a slight 
increase over the November total of 
19,758,000 sacks. Compared with a 
year earlier, total December produc- 
tion was up approximately 3%. The 
total in December, 1954, was 19,174,- 
000 sacks 

The December daily average output 
of 898,900 sacks represented a 
crease of 44% from the November 
average of 941,000 sacks. (There were 
21 working days in November, com- 
pared with 22 in December.) Com- 
pared with a year earlier, when the 
average was 834,000 sacks, the De- 
cember, 1955, daily average was up 
more than 7%. 


de- 


Total wheat flour production at 
Minneapolis in 1955 was 11,639,200 
sacks, compared with 11,948,700 
sacks in 1954. Kansas City output 


was up to 13,685,300 sacks in 1955, 
compared with 13,191,400 sacks in 
1954. Buffalo production dropped 
from 26,794,700 sacks in 1954 to 24,- 
412,249 sacks in 1955 

During December, daily average 
production in all production centers 
and regions reporting to The North- 


western Miller was down from No- 
vember 

The Minneapolis average in De- 
cember was 44,900 sacks, off 7.2% 





U.S.-CANADA WHEAT 
MEETING 


OTTAWA—The third in the series 
of meetings on wheat problems be- 
tween officials of the U.S. and Cana- 
dian governments took place in Ot- 
tawa Jan. 19. Included in the Cana- 
dian delegation were George Meclvor, 
chairman of the Canadian Wheat 
Board; William MacNamara, deputy 
chairman, and Clive B. Davidson, 
secretary. The meetings are helping 
to alleviate the concern felt in Can- 
ada at the scope of U.S. surplus dis- 
posal policies. Recently, there has 
been increasing evidence that the 
pressure on Canadian wheat markets 
has eased, and the talks were 
carried on in a cordial atmosphere. 





MILLER 


from the November figure of 48,400 
sacks. Interior northwestern mills re- 
porting to The Northwestern Miller 
had a December daily average of 
84.800 sacks, down 9.9% from the 
November average of 94,200 sacks 
For the entire Northwest—Minneapo- 
lis plus interior mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller—-the aver- 
age was 129,700 sacks in December 
This represented a decrease of 9% 
from the November figure of 142,600 
sacks 
Southwestern Miils 

Kansas City mills produced at a 
daily rate of 55,000 sacks 
in December, off 2.3% from the No- 
vember average of 56,300 sacks, In- 
terior Southwest mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller had a daily 
average production of 190,900 sacks 
in December, down 7.1% from the 
November average of 205,600 sacks 
For the entire Southwest—Kansas 
City p'us interior mills reporting pro- 
duction to The Northwestern Miller 

the daily average production in De- 
cember was 245,900 sacks, which rep- 
resents a decrease of 6.1% from the 
November figure of 261,900 sacks 

Daily average output at Buffalo in 
December was 111,100 sacks, down 
1.5% from the November average of 
112,800 sacks. 


average 





21 


Dance Planned 


CHICAGO The Annual Ladies 
Night Dinner-Dance of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents is planned 
for the evening of Jan. 28. The event 
will take place at the South Shore 
Country Club, 7059 South Shore 
Drive 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews ere for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principe! manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may heve been made. 
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cottons: extra high patent family 
$6.820@710; standard bakers, unen- 
$5.90@6; first clears, unen- 
riched $4.75@4.85, delivered Texas 


common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: As was expected, flour 
business in the central states showed 
little vitality during the week ending 
Jan. 21, following consummation of 
a fairly good run of sales in the pre- 
ceding period. Sales were estimated 
at around 55 to 60% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity 

Sales of bakery flour during the 
period actually ran to a much smaller 
volume, since the total central states 
volume was swollen somewhat by 
stepped-up sales of small case sizes 
of family flour, This business was 
stimulated by a small price advance 
in the preceding week. Large case 
sizes sold only slowly, since the price 
remained unchanged, Directions were 
fair. Soft wheat sales were slower. 

takery sales tapered off, and it is 
ved the trade is fairly well cov- 
ered. Estimates of advance bookings 
for spring wheat flour range to 60 
days, and for hard winters 120 days. 
However, it is thought that some 
larwe individual users of winter wheat 
flour are not booked for a full 120 
day 

Quotations Jan, 21; Spring top pat- 
ent $6.31@6.45, standard $6.2106.35, 
clear $6@6.25; hard winter short 
$5.9206.05, 95% patent $5.82@5.95, 
$5.70; family flour $7.65; soft 
winter short $6.82@7.15, standard 
$6.126.20, clear $5.40, Cotton bags 
27¢, papers 11¢. 

St. Louls: Local mills reported that 
a quiet demand prevailed last week, 
Bakers bought only on a p.d.s. basis, 
and family volume was small. Mills 
hold little hope for any early expan- 
sion in hard winter and spring flour 

because of considerable back- 
of bakery orders. 

Shipping directions were slow. 

Clears and low grades were in fair 
demand. The demand for packaged 
remained good, 

Quotations Jan, 20; In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.45, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.15, In 
100-Ib. papers: Bakers’ cake $6.95, 
pastry $5.30, soft straights $5.45, 
clears $5.05; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.95, standard $5.80, clears $5.15; 
spring short $6.60, standard $6 50, 
clears $6.30 


riched 


beli« 


cleat 


sale 


logs 


good 


East 


Buffalo: Sales of spring wheat flour 
turned light last week after the fair 
coverage made in the preceding week. 
The trade here is anxiously watching 
Washington for the latest develop- 
ments in proposed farm legislation. 

Kansas wheat flour edged slightly 
lower. Sales also were light. 

Premiums had an irregular trend. 
Spring wheat premiums started off 
a little stronger but later eased. 
There is quite a bit of wheat at the 
head of the lakes, but there was 
enough demand to hold premiums in 


a narrow range 


The snowstorm in the Southwest 
weakened Kansas wheat a little 
Earlier in the week it had been a 


little stronger. It was said that while 
the snowfall covered a wide area, it 
still wasn’t enough to pull the crop 
out of the woods. Some parts of the 
Southwest haven't any ap 
preciable moisture since last October 

Clear flours, both high proteins and 
lower proteins, advanced 10¢. There 
was nominal coverage made on the 
rise, which reflected supply and de 
mand, 

Cake flours were unchanged and 
pastry flours were down 5¢. Ther 
was little activity in either type 

Local bakeries are still experienc- 
ing a seasonal post-holiday slump in 
sales, But it is believed that the drop 
is mostly in dollar volume rather than 
in unit volume. 

The CSS has made awards to 12 
mills for 90,600 cwt. of all purpose 
flour for February shipment 

Flour output here was 
week ago and a year ago 

Quotations Jan. 20: Spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.18@7.36, short 
$6.7806.95, standard $6.73@6.86 
straight $6.68, first clear $6.62@6.63; 


received 


below a 


hard winter short $6.5476.62, stand 
ard $6.42@6.44, first clear $6.12; 
soft winter short patent $7.76@7.88 


standard $6.79@7.06, straight $5.814 
5.95, first clear $5.16@5.30 

New York: Buyer interest in most 
type flours dragged here last week 
An exception to the overall dullness 
was the activity in family flours. De 
mand for family flours 
good for immediate and 


continued 
nearby 


Some mills were reported having dif- 
ficulty keeping up with the flow of 
orders 

Bakers and jobbers neglected bak- 
ery type flours. A few isolated book- 
ings were reported. These lim- 
ited to those in the trade in need of 
early replacements and were in small 
lots 

A good part of the potential de- 
mand for hard winters was eliminat- 
ed the previous week by the expan- 
sion in buying. The true in 
springs, but to a much lesser degree 
In general, little activity is expected 
through the next few weeks 
strong price incentives 


were 


same 15 


barring 


Shipping directions were light in 
bakery type flours, but continued 
somewhat strong in family types. The 
cautious ordering out policy in bak- 
ery types is being attributed to an 
impending specialty bakers’ strike 


Contracts with unions expire on Jan 


31. To date, the contracts have not 
been renewed. Should the strike oc- 
cur, involved will be drivers, bakers 
and helpers 

Quotations Jan. 20: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.20@7.30, 
standard patent $6.70@6.80, clears 


$6.5006.75; hard winter short patent 


$6.390@6.49, standard patent $6.19@ 
6.29; soft winter high ratio $6.40@ 
7.70, straights $5.55@5.85 


Boston: Very little trading interest 
was displayed in the local flour mar- 
ket last week. The price 
was extremely narrow, 


movement 
fluctuating 


lightly one way or the other most 
of the week 
Most grades of spring finished 


slightly higher, with first clears the 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
bo YOUR FAVORITE 





LENTEN MACARONI PROMOTION—A macaroni and cheese Lenten dish 
promotion has been urged by the National Macaroni Institute. Colorful point- 
of-purchase sales aids, exhibited here by Vivian Devine, are available to re- 
tailers through macaroni manufacturers or the Carnation Co. The merchan- 
dising aids include recipe sheets, window banners, display cards, shelf talkers 


and drop-in advertising mats. 


exception easing 5 to 10¢. Hard win- 
ters also showed little price variation 
On soft wheat flours, the only price 
change took place in the Pacific soft 
wheat flour, which extended the price 
range with a 5¢ gain on the outside 

Mill agents reported that the trad- 
ing activity was at a new low point 
as measured by recent weekly volume 
averages. Most buyers reported com- 
fortable inventory positions 

Expectations of any increased trad- 
ing activity were remote in the minds 
of most operators unless the market 
would experience an appreciable price 
reaction. Most buyers stated that 
their current position of hand-to- 
mouth trading would undoubtedly 
prevail for the time being 

Quotations Jan. 21: Spring 
patents $6.85@6.95, standards $6.75 
@6.85, high gluten $7.25@7.35, first 
clears $6.52@6.77; hard winter short 
patents $6.41@6.51, standards $6.21 
76.31; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.67, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@5.87, high ratio $6.42@7.72 
family $7.82 


short 


Philadelphia: The local flour mar 
ket operating under an addi 
tional handicap last week in the form 
of the supplies acquired by bakers 
and jobbers the previous week. These 
acquisitions, it was pointed out by 
mill representatives, relieved any ur- 
gency the purchasers might have ex- 
perienced in relation to additional 
coverage, permitting them to give a 
more careful appraisal to the over- 
all situation and watch developments 
in comparative comfort. The prevail- 
ing opinion that all this meant 
that any substantial broadening in 
buying would be contingent upon a 
decided revision in costs 


was 


was 


Reports in the trade indicated that 
reluctance to book additional amounts 
of flour was stiffest in the hard win 


ter category, where the recent buy- 
ing gave some operators a cover 
age extending beyond 90 days 
Springs, on the other hand, enjoyed 


only modest purchasing favor then 

Quotations Jan. 20: spring high 
gluten $7.25@7.35, short patent $6.80 
@6.90, standard $6.75@6.85, first 
clear $6.55@6.65; hard winter short 
patent $6.40@6.50, standard $6.15@ 
6.25; soft standard $5.254 
5.35 


winter 


Pittsburgh: The local market 
quiet last week. However, here and 
there scattered tri-state terri 
tory, large and small bakeries bought 
very moderate fill-ins of hard winter 
and spring wheat patents. Again fam- 
ily patents had fair sales in advet 
tised and cheaper unadvertised 
brands 


was 


over 


stated there was no 
incentive for buying of either spring 
or hard wheat patents as prices were 
fairly steady and were ahout the 
same as when hard patents and 
springs sold because of some need of 
flour but largely through a scare of 
higher prices later 


Local offices 


Directions 
fairly good 


are reported fair to 
A little interest was shown in qu 
tations on clears but faded when of- 
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fers were not taken and quotations 
now prevailing were giver 
Quotations Jan. 21: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.04@6.34, medium 
patent $6.14@6.39, short patent $6.24 
6.44; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.60@6.79, medium patent $6.654 
6.84, sl patent $6.70@6.89, clears 
$6.45@6.81, high gluten $7.10@7.29; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.70 th brands $6.8007.29; pas- 
t ind cake flours $5.567 7.48 
South 

New Orleans: Quietness was expe- 
rienced in the flour business last 
veel vhich was quite in contrast to 
the fairly active business of the pre- 
cedir veek. Sales were of very small 

plume ind consisted chiefly of one 
to two ca principally hard winters 
for nearby shipment 

Norther! springs were holding 
steady price but appeared to be 
unattractive to the trade for future 
bookings, and the nearby shipment 
amounts were of small volume. Soft 
winters were exceptionally quiet, 
with little interest being exhibited in 
future npooKkings or even to cover 
replacements. Cake flours were in a 
imilar category, with only routine 
iles being worked. A slight pickup 
was evident in family flour; however, 
the ume could only be considered 
fair 

Shipping directions turned out as 
ibout expected to satisfactory. Stocks 
on hand continued to be augmented, 
ind while not heavy, are sufficient to 
take care of the demand 

Export flour busine was quiet, 
vith only small sales being negotiat- 
ed to the Netherlands and Americas 

(Juotations Jan. 20, packed in 100- 

multiwall papers: Hard winter 

bakery short patent $5.90@6, stand 
rd $5.75@5.90, first clear $4.85@d 
».20; spring wheat bakery short pat 
nt $6.4 6.65, standard $6.2576.45, 
first clear $5.75@6.15, high gluten 
$6.80 07 oft wheat hort patent 
$5.70 @e straight $5.30@5.60, first 
clear $5.65@6.10, high ratio cake 
Se () 6.4 Pacific Coast $6.8307 7.05 


20@6.35 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
ist we ind production was at 
pout the ime level as tl previous 
weel Domestic busin continues 
it a tead rate, but the olume of 
export business in recent weeks has 
been disappointing. Millers look for 
teady business in comir weeks, but 
tate that they do not see anything 
whic! A boost present rates of 
production, meaning that export pros- 
per ‘ ither dim. Prices were 
teady with family patent $7.80 
bluestem $6.95, baker $7.11 and 
pasti $6.16 

Portland: Flour booking have 
picked up in the Pacific Northwest 
nce the first of the ear in the 
lomest field. Baker ind wholesal- 
ers are buying in nore liberal 

int th prices holding about 

tead ng them encouragement 
to pick uy ipplies. Export sales are 
imited g chiefl t the Orient 
ind i ill amounts. The Quarter- 
master Corps came.into the market 
ist week, purchasing mall quan- 
tity for the Army 

Quotat s Jan. 20: High gluten 
$7.16 Montana $7.02, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.22 sluestem bakers 
36.9 e $7.14, pastry $6.24 pie 
$5.94; whole wheat 10} $6.36, gra- 
ha S5 Re cracked wheat $5.66 

Canada 
Winnipeg: Flour business in the 
ree p e provinces showed little 
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change in the week ended Jan. 19 
and export business accounted for 
just over 407,000 bags, representing 


a minor decrease from a week earlie1 
Of the total, 222,000 bags moved on 
Class 2 account with IWA sales tak- 
ing up the remaining 185,000 bags 
Mills are operating below peak ca- 


pacity on a five-day week. Prices 
are unchanged 

Quotations Jan. 21: first patent 
spring, cotton 100’s, for delivery be- 


tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5.40@5.70; sec- 
ond patents, cottons $5.15@5.45; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, paper 100's 
$4.70@4.85; all prices cash carlots 

Toronto-Montreal: Business in the 
domestic market was steady, with no 
exceptional trends 

Of particular interest to the mills 
in the West is the for quo- 
tations issued by a government pur- 
agency 11,000 long 
milled from No. 3 northern 


request 


chasing on tons 


of flour 


wheat or better for shipment unde 
the Colombo plan from Vancouver, 
the last part of March. Tenders on 


this business close Jan. 31 
Quotations Jan. 21 
springs for 
5.90 in 100’s 
mixed 
for cartage where 
4.80 in 100’s papers 
mixed cars, with 
cartage where used 
There is little 
wheat flour, and 


top patent 
Canada $5.60@ 
cash dis- 
with 15¢ added 
Bakers $4.50 
less cash dis- 


15¢ added 


use in 
cottons. less 
counts, cars 


used 


counts 
for 
demand for winter 
mills report some 
slowing down in operation, Quota- 
tions Jan. 21: $4, 100-Ib., f.a.s. Hali- 
fax, in export cottons 

There was slight easing in 
supplies of winter wheat following 
the advance in price reported last 
week, Quotations Jan. 21: $1.55@1.60 
bu., f.0.b. shipping point 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices early 
this week showed little change from 
a week earlier, although there were 
fluctuations during the week. Prices 
generally moved up somewhat during 
the week and then eased off again, 
with not enough demand to sustain 
the advance on most items. Bran, 
however, was in fairly good demand 
and was at a premium over standard 


some 


middlings. Quotations Jan. 23: Bran 
$39@40, standard midds. $38.50@39, 
flour midds. $41@42, red dog $434 
413.50 


Kansas City: The trend is steady 
to stronger with bran in fair supply 
and shorts rather difficult to obtain 
at the start of this week. Quotations 
Jan. 23, bran $33.75034.50, shorts 
$36.50037, midds. $35435.50 bulk, 
Kansas City; bran $37737.50, shorts 
$39.25@40.00 sacked, Kansas City 

Oklahoma City: Cold weather and 
pasture reflected in a bet 
ter demand for millfeeds. Quotations 
Jan. 21, straight cars: bran $39.50@ 
40.50, mill run $40.75041.75, shorts 
$424 43; mixed or pool cars $1 high 
er on all grades 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with shorts in stronger de 
mand than bran. Offerings were ade 
quate, Quotations, basis Kansas City 
Jan. 20 gran $37@37.50, shorts 
$39.50@40. Bran declined 25¢ 
while shorts advanced $1.75 ton 
pared with the preceding week 


poor are 


ton 
com 


Hutchinson: Milifeeds were 
er last week but at 
off 50@75¢ from the 
Bran was up slight! 
Demand was active 
were readily 
found 


strong 


the close were 
high 
up $2 
supplies 


were 


midweek 

shorts 
ind all 
absorbed suyers 
and country 


among jobbers 


dealers with mixers 
Quotations 


entering to lesser 


extent basis Kansas 
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OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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UNITED 
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City, Jan. 20: bran $37@37.50, shorts 
$39.50@40. 

rt. Worth: There was an active 
demand for millfeed during the mid- 
die of last week, but it had slowed 
up by weekend, Offerings were about 
equal to the demand, Quotations Jan. 
20, burlaps: bran $44,50@45,50, gray 
shorts $46@47; $1 higher on bran and 
$2 up on shorts compared with one 
week previous. 

Chicago: A slow trade persisted for 
millfeeds in the central states during 
the week ending Jan. 23. The market 
trend appeared to be downward for 
the near future and slight losses were 
chalked up for the period, Demand 
from feed manufacturers was slow. 
Quotations Jan. 28: Bran $42@42.50, 

tandard midds. $41.50@42, flour 
midds. $4545.50, red dog $45.50 
46 

St. Louls: Demand for bran and 
shorts was slow last week, with the 
price trend weak, Supplies were 
ample. Quotations Jan, 20: Bran 
$41.50@42, shorts $43.75@44.25, St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Huffalo: Millfeed prices continued 
to advance last week. Reduced flour 
mill running time and the weekly 
needs of mixers have helped to re- 
duce the oversupply situation that 
existed here, Sales continued quiet. 
Mixers are not overextending their 
positions but buying only for nearby 
needs. The country trade is appar- 
ently working off their house inven- 
tories because they are not in the 
market for replacements, It had been 
thought the scarcity of brewers 
vrains and distillers grains would 
boost the demand for bran, but as 
yet that has not occurred, Straight 
carlot sacked middlings are difficult 
to move. Mill running time averaged 
five days. Bran ended $2 higher; mid- 
diings were up $1.50 and heavy feeds 
advanced $1, Quotations Jan, 20: 
bran $45.50@46.25, standard midds, 
$447 45.50, flour midds. $48@49, red 
dog $48@49. 

Boston: A slight pick-up in the 
current rate of demand. stimulated 
the local millfeed market last week 
and prices were advanced approxi- 
mately $2 a ton, While the over-all 
trading activity was not too impres- 
sive, the current inventory position 
of most buyers more or less placed 
most sellers in a confident position. 
Quotations Jan, 21: bran $53.0 54, 
middlings $52@53. 

New Orleans: Bran prices remained 
firm jast week while shorts advanced 
approximately $2. Demand was not 
very active, with mixers and job- 
bers fairly well contracted and not 
too eager to replenish inventories 
at any advanced cost, Offerings were 
freer on both bran and shorts but 
slightly more pressing on the latter, 
with heavier mill grind, Futures were 
unsettled and sustained interest was 
lacking. Quotations Jan, 20; bran $47 
@47.50, shorts $49@51., 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
slightly stronger last week, primarily 
due to inereased local consumption. 
Weather conditions have forced dairy 
and cattle farmers to expand their 
feeding activities quite considerably, 
and consumption of millfeed has in- 
creased as a result. Mills state that 
they are well sold up for the next 30 
days, and indicate that they think the 
market will hold at least through 
February. Market steady at $43 ton, 
common transit points, carlots. 

Portland: Millrun $42, midds. $47 
ton 

Toronto - Montreal: Demand con- 
tinues to be light, with offerings 
steady. Quotations Jan, 21: bran $55 
@56, shorts $56@57, middlings $58@ 
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59, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There has been little 
change in the millfeed picture in the 
prairie provinces in the week ended 
Jan. 21, Business is only fair and is 
largely represented by shipments in- 
to eastern Canada. Prices are holding 
firm. Quotations Jan, 21: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, f.0.b 
mills, $44@47, shorts $46@50, mid- 
dlings $50@52. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices last 
week were unchanged to easier, and 
sales were again limited. Some buy- 
ers are booked well ahead, while 
others whose supplies are getting low 
apparently are sitting back and wait- 
ing to see what develops in the mar- 
ket. Quotations Jan. 20: White rye 
$4.35@4.40, medium rye $4.15@4.20, 
dark rye $3.60@3.65. 

Chicago: Rye flour sellers and buy- 
ers were near a stand-off in the cen 
tral states during the week ending 
Jan, 21, and very little business de 
veloped, Trade observers said there 
still is a good amount of rye flour on 
the books which will have to be 
worked down before new buying can 
be expected to develop. Quotations 
Jan, 21: White patent rye $4.67@4.75 
medium $4.47@4.55, dark $3.92@4 

New York: There was very littl 
activity in rye flours here last week 
Bookings of any size were notice 
ably absent. Directions moved along 
at a slow rate, indicating concern 
of specialty bakers over a possible 
strike of drivers, bakers and helpers 
Union contracts expire Jan. 31 and 
have not as yet been renewed. Quo 
tations Jan, 20: pure white patents 
$5.10 @5,20, 

Portland: Quotations Jan. 20, |.c.) 
white patent $7, pure dark rye $6.15 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices declined 
5¢ last week. Sales were nominal 
Quotations Jan. 20: white rye $5.25@ 
5,35, medium rye $5.05@5.15, dark 
rye $4.50@4.60. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal! is season 
ably good, Quotations Jan. 21: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal 
in 98-lb, cottons $6.65, f.0.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Deep freeze weather 
brought a slight upward movement 
in domestic trade in oatmeal in the 
week ended Jan. 21, but export busi- 
ness was reported negligible. Quota- 
tions Jan. 21: rolled oats in 80-Ib 
sacks $5.25@5.40; oatmeal in 100-Ib 
sacks $6.30@6.55 in the three prairie 
provinces; all prices cash carlot. 





FARM BILL 


(Continued from page 9) 





commodities to finance certificates 
will be eliminated, and the new statu- 
tory re-sale formula may be dropped 
also. 


Follows Recommendations 

The administration farm bill was 
introduced in Congress last week by 
George Aiken of Vermont, Republi- 
can Senate farm leader. In most re- 
spects it closely follows the White 
House farm message recommenda- 
tions and the recommendations made 
by Mr. Benson before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee the week be- 
fore, Its chief aim is for the estab- 
lishment of the soil bank through 


which Mr. Benson plans to bring sur- 
plus crop production in line with 
probable disposals. 

Despite doubts expressed by Demo- 
cratic senators that the soil bank can 
work on a voluntary basis, the ad- 
ministration bill retains the voluntary 
approach which Mr. Benson has 
steadily advocated. According to 
other USDA officials, the secretary 
believes if the incentive given to 
farmers to participate in the acreage 
reserve phase of the soil bank is ade- 
quate, farmers will find it profitable 
to cooperate. 

Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.), 
Senate Agriculture Committee chair- 
man, told Mr. Benson that he believes 
mandatory further reductions in acre- 
age allotments would be necessary, 
but he made other remarks that in- 
dicated he is still interested in com- 
pensating producers cooperating in 
the acreage reserve program through 
probable 90% of parity supports. Sen. 
Clinton P. Anderson (D., N.M.), also 
expressed doubt about effectiveness 
of the voluntary approach. 

These doubts were expressed, how- 
ever, before any disclosure of the ex- 
tent of the incentive to be offered the 
farmer who cooperates. 

For wheat, the USDA contem- 
plates paying a farmer an incen- 
tive of not less than 50¢ bu. for the 
average yields of land taken out of 
production in excess of his allotment. 
For cotton a payment of not less than 
$50 per acre is being considered. 

Producers who withdraw land from 
production in excess of their acreage 
allotments would be paid by CCC in 
negotiable certificates, the value of 
which, the bill says, would be at 
rates the secretary determines to be 
equitable and which would assure the 
cooperating farmers a fair and rea- 
sonable return for reducing acreage. 

In this respect, the bill is some- 
what unusual since it would grant 
wide discretion to the secretary in 
fixing the value of the certificates. 

It is learned that USDA officials 
contemplate setting up the basic cer- 
tificate value on the support level, 
less production costs, plus some size- 
able incentive payment. 

USDA officials say the incentive 
must be great enough so that the 
farmer finds it as good or better for 
him to withdraw more good land. 

The government certificates would 
be redeemable either in cash or in 
kind from CCC surplus stocks. Com- 
modities received in payments by a 
producer for his certificates would 
not be eligible for tender to CCC un- 
der price support programs, 

USDA officials said that it would 
be hoped that most farmers would 
present their certificates for cash 
rather than for commodities to ease 
administrative problems within 
USDA. 

The Senate bill outlines the acre- 
age reserve feature of the soil bank 
as planned to function for wheat, 
cotton, corn and rice. In so doing it 
rejects the Ellender recommendation 
that a two-price plan be used for 
the rice crop as a testing ground for 
this method. Consequently, it may be 
inferred that USDA does not plan to 
sponsor the two-price idea for wheat 
or other crops. 

To participate in the acreage re- 
serve program, a producer of these 
crops would be required to reduce 
his acreage below his farm acreage 
allotment but within limits prescribed 
by the Secretary. In another sec- 
tion of the measure there is a limit 
placed on payments at not more than 
$5,000 for land in any one state. 

The acreage reserve program would 
be effective for the crops of 1956- 
57-58-59 but the voluntary acreage 
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reductions which might be accom- 
plished could not exceed 30% of the 
national acreage allotment as provid- 
ed in the AAA of 1938 

This administration at USDA has 
looked eagerly in the past at the op- 
portunity to dispose of some of its 
wheat surplus in feed channels. In 
this bill USDA is asking Congress 
for specific authority to sell not more 
than 100 million bushels of less de- 
sirable milling wheat for feed. Prac- 
tical grain folks look dimly at this 
prospect saying that it will not be 
effective in face of bulging supplies 
of other feed grains. 

In the administration measure, the 
non-commercial wheat area would be 
expanded to include all of the follow- 
ing states under this classification: 
Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. Within USDA, 
officials wryly comment that this 
widened area for the non-commercial 
wheat belt is slowly setting up, in 
effect, a two-price system for wheat, 
since it may be expected that much 
of the wheat will fall into export 
channels as it obviously will be priced 
somewhat lower than the commercial 
wheat moving to East Coast ports for 
export 

USDA suspects that it may sell 
some feed grains on the East and 
West Coasts. Grain trade spokesmen 
say that West Coast barley stocks 
will take the first call and if the 
non-commercial wheat area is ex- 
panded as is now proposed in the 
administration measure, it would 
seem likely that wheat for feed would 
come from this part of the wheat 
crop which would be as non-com- 
mercial wheat area stocks supported 
at only 75% of the support level of 
the commercial area—possibly avail- 
able for East Coast feeding use. 

Under provisions of the bill, durum 
wheat acreage would be expanded on 
land on which durum wheat was pro- 
duced during the period 1951-55. 

Subject to some give-and-take, the 
administration measure seems likely 
to be approved by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee along its present 
lines. Certain modifications as noted 
will be made and some concessions 
possibly offered assuring its approval 
and probable passage on the Senate 
floor. 





SURPLUS DEAL 


(Continued fr 
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ment and obtain dollars. Whether 
such dollar reimbursement will be 
made immediately to CCC is not 
known. It has been suggested that 
CCC will stand in the position of as- 
signee of the rents of the housing 
projects, funds for which will be 
forthcoming from U.S. defense ap- 
propriations annually for allowances 
for commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officer personne! for heat, light 
and quarters 


Few Restrictions 

It is understood that there will be 
no restrictions on disposal of the sur- 
plus agricultural commodities ob- 
tained by the U.S. exporter side of 
the contracting entity, except that 
they may not be sold within France 
or to countries which may at the 
time have an open or unfilled agree- 
ment with USDA under terms of 
Public Law 480. 

Other consequential arrangements 
are in the making under the pro 
visions of PL-161, it is understood 
but they are merely a drop in the 
bucket compared to widely expanded 
deals yet to be proposed to the pres- 
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forms of transportation because of 


too high rates 

The trade also will present facts 
and figures in its statement before 
the ICC, showing that rail rates as 
they stand, by forcing the use of 
other forms of transportation, have 
caused a shift of grain traffic from 


normal trade channels 

The railroads, observers say, justify 
the rate increase by saying that their 
costs, such as labor, are higher. But, 
the opposition says, the railroads 
overlook the fact that farmers’ costs 
also are way up, higher by compari- 
son than the carriers, and that the 
farmer has no place to turn for an 


automatic increase in income 
Protests also are voiced at the 
“quickie” method employed to get 


the increase. Joseph Chartrand, 
transportation manager of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and unofficial 
secretary of the opposition, says that 
the notice of the increase was in the 
Federal Register Jan. 10, allowing 
only 18 working days for all mem- 
bers of the shipping public to voice 
their objections and protect their 
interests 


———“SAREAD iS THE STAFF yr ure 


Philip Fossen Manages 
North Dakota Plant 


GRAND FORKS, N.D.—The North 
Dakota Industrial Commission has 
announced that Philip Fossen is the 
temporary manager of the State Mill 
& Elevator at Grand Forks. Mr. Fos- 
sen, the assistant manager, has been 
in charge since the death of R. M. 
Stangler, mill manager, following a 
car-truck collision Dec. 30 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Dorothy M. Bindenagel, wife 
of W. E. Bindenagel, vice president of 
the Glidden Co., Chicago, died Jan. 
19. Prior to their move to Chicago in 
1953, the couple lived in Kansas City, 
where Mr. Bindenagel was manager 
of Cargill, Inc., from 1947 until 1953 
Mrs. Bindenagel formerly was from 
Minneapolis. She was the daughter 
of E. S. Ferguson of the Kellogg 
Commission Co 


Lee D. Jones, Sr., Memphis and 
mid-South grain merchant for nearly 
50 years, died recently at the age of 
76. He conducted his own grain busi- 
ness from 1907 until 1954 and was 
connected with the Hernando 
Grain Co. He was a former director 
of the Memphis Merchants Exchange 


Robert M. Wickard, 68, retired 
grain merchant of Chanute, Kansas, 
died Jan. 16. He was a member of 
the Wickard Grain Co. with his 
brother, D. K. Wickard, from 1944 
until the latter’s retirement in 1951 
The firm then became Wickard & 
Mull Seed Co. Mr. Wickard retired 
from the company in 1953 











also 


A grain merchant and broker on 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for 
many years, G. H. Smith died Jan. 14, 
aged 73. He was the founder of the 
Winnipeg Grain Co., but in recent 
years had been active in brokerage 
circles. 

George Davies, a veteran of more 
than 50 years in Minneapolis grain 
circles, died Jan. 21 at his home at 
Davis, Cal. Mr. Davies had moved to 


the Pacific Coast shortly after his 
retirement in 1953. For most of his 
business career he was a terminal 


grain inspector for the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. Surviving are his 
widow, three sons and two daughters 





R. C. Van Horn 





D. A. 


Clarke 


BEMIS BAG CHANGES—The retirement of R. C. Van Horn as manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s Indianapolis plant and sales division has been an- 
nounced by T. H. Ashton, director of central operations for Bemis. He will be 
succeeded as manager by D. A. Clarke, now assistant manager. Mr. Van Horn 
started with Bemis at Indianapolis in 1906. He became sales manager in 1922, 
assistant manager in 1952 and manager in 19538. Mr. Clarke Joined Bemis in 
St. Louis in 1938. He transferred to the Minneapolis general sales division as 
a salesman in 1940, and was transferred to Indianapolis as assistant manager 


in 1954. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Paul Ullmann, manager of the Kan 
sas City plant of the Chase Bag Co., 
and Miss Margaret E. Fisher, who 
has been secretary to Lloyd Riford, 
chairman of the Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N.Y., will be married 
28 at Skaneateles, N. Y. The couple 
plans a trip to Florida and the Gulf 
Coast after the wedding 

e 

William F. Rector has been elected 
president of the board of directors of 
the Deaconess Hospital, Buffalo. Mr 
Rector is manager of the feedstuffs 
and grain brokerage office of Wilbur 
Ellis Co., Ine., in Buffalo 


. 
Fred A. Peters, sales manager, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 


a Pittsburgh caller recently and 
spent some time with the Pittsburgh 
representative, John T, Sherry. 
© 
Named as secretary of the 
kahda Club, Minneapolis, at 
group's annual meeting recently, was 
Harvey E. Yantis, president of The 
Miller Publishing Co. Paul 8. Gerot, 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is the 
outgoing president. He remains as 4 
director, along with Totton P,. Heffel- 
finger, president, Van Dusen Harring 
ton Co 


was 


Mini 
the 


Virgil Artman, director of sales for 
Acme Flour Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, has returned from a California 
vacation 


& 
A recent visitor at the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange was Robert Jude, 


vice president of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Buffalo. He was the guest of 
Howard Scheu, manager of the firm's 
Minneapolis branch 

* 

The letters written by a young Air 
Force jet pilot to his parents prior to 
his death while on a Nevada 
ment 


assign- 


book 


have been published in 


form. The letters are those of Ist Lt. 
David Kennedy, son of Gerald 8, Ken- 
nedy, vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and Mrs, Kennedy. 
The letters record the pilot's experi 
ences in Korea and other bases prior 
to his death last July when his plane 
crashed on a Nevada mountain 


Roger Berglund of The North 
western Miller editorial staff was re 
cently elected president of the Rich 
field Citizens League, a civie group in 
the Minneapolis suburb of Richfield 

cs 


Frank H. Strickland, long-time 


flour milling machinery salesman for 
Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Co 
retired recently from active service 


with the company's Kansas City dis 
trict office, He joined Allis-Chalmers 
in 1912 


CHEAO \@ THE STAFF ’ re 


Midwest AACC Hears 
Dr. Robert B. Koch 


CHICAGO.._Dr Robert B 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, told 
of the mechanisms of fat oxidation 
before Midwest Section of the Ameri 
can Association of 
the 


Koch, 


Cereal Chemists 


meeting at Club 
Jan, 3 

Dr. Koch said that with the advent 
of prepared mixes and other complex 
mixtures of cereal products, the stor 
age stability problems of cereal chem 
ists are becoming 
plicated. In addition to 
recognized fat rancidity, 
changes in fatty 
now 


juilders here 


increasingly com 
the readily 
more subtle 
flavoring constitu 
ents are recognized as problem 
ATeCAS 

Captain Reuben Pomerantz, radia 
tion sterilization officer for the 
Quartermaster Food & Container In- 
stitute, will address the next meeting 
of the group on “Application of Ra 
diation Processes to the Food Indus 
try.” The next meeting is Feb. 6 and 
will be at the Builders Club, Chicago 
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Milling Co., Wichita, and Dr. J. A. 
hellenberger, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. Members not present 
were Herbert R. Klink, Roanoke 
(Va.) City Mills, and Lyle Mertz, 
General Mills, Buffalo, 

jational officers present and par- 
ticipating in the technical and other 
committee meetings were L, C. Rob- 
inson, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, AOM president; William 
Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, vice president, 
ind Donald Eber, Kansas. City, sec- 
retary 

Bulk Handling 

Another subjeet for technical com- 
mittee discussion was a bulk handling 
project. Guests at the meeting were 
Prof. Eugene Farrell of Kansas State 
Collewe and Fred Atkinson, chairman 
of the board of Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

The committee is conducting a sur- 
ey of four bulk handling practices 
of a cross-seetion of the milling in- 
dustry. Survey data received to date 
were reviewed at the meeting, and it 
is expected that the survey will be 
complete and tabulated by the time of 
the AOM conference in May. 

Mr. Rozsa explained that the ap- 
pearance of new and improved puri- 
fiers raises the question of how to 
test purifiers, and the subject of a 
committee discussion was methods 
used for the appraisal of middlings 
purifier performance, 

In this connection the committee 
interviewed Mr, Stanger, Mr. Schiess, 
Mr. Heide, E. 8, Gilbert of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co,, Mil- 
waukee, and Charles Veeck of the 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., Min- 
neapolis. The manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives explained their test 
methods used in purifier development 
and appraisal, 

‘The committee concluded that value 
exists in all methods presented. The 
equipment men were asked to sub- 
mit deseriptions of their methods for 
possible publication, 

Instrumentation 

A new project also was started by 
the committee, It deals with instru- 
mentation as it can be applied to the 
grain milling industry, This project 
will be eontinued on a_ scheduled 
basis 

lhe committee heard presentations 
on the Rogers moisture controller, 
developments by the Entoleter 
division of Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co, the Kent-Jones color 
wrader and the Mercier automatic 
sampler. Making the presentations 
were Charles Rogers and Robert 
Wichser, Quaker Oats Co,; O. J. Zim- 
merman, for Fielden Instrument Co.; 
Robert Hoskins, Entoleter, and Mr 
Stanger for Henry Simon, Ltd, 

Sanitation Committee 

George Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, chairman of the 
sanitation committee, reported on the 
activities of his group, He announced 
a committee recommendation that 
another National Grain Sanitation 
Conference be held in April, prob- 


new 


ably in Kansas City, Omaha or St. 
Louis. The first such conference was 
held in November, 1954, New data 


and ideas will be presented at the 
next conference, 

Also discussed were sanitation 
problems in bulk car shipments, Data 
will be collected during the next year. 

The Millers National Federation 
previously asked the committee for 
a summary of sanitation problems in 


box cars during the last year, and the 
data will be presented at a 
of millers and bakers and 
men. 

Other topics of the sanitation com- 
mittee included a comparison of three 
mill spot fumigants, 
and control of 
tion. 

Mr. Wagner also reported that the 
committee-prepared sanitation man 
ual should be ready for editing by 
May, and it is expected to be out in 
1956. 

Prof, Farrell, reporting on the 
work of the education committee, 
said that the prospects for publishing 
the millers’ handbook, currently the 
main project of the committee, some- 


meeting 
railroad 


sanitation costs 


airborne contamina 


time during 1956 were good. The 
major proportion is ready, he re- 
ported, but some sections are still 


incomplete, The missing portions 
have been promised by March 1 


——GREAO i@ THE STAFF ’ 


F, C. Lovitt Heads 
Memphis Exchange 


MEMPHIS—Fred C. Lovitt of 
L. B, Lovitt & Co. is the new presi- 
dent of the Memphis Board of Trade 
He was elected Jan. 14 to 
Dixon Jordan of Standard 
sion Co, 

Elected vice president was W. R 
Flippin of Buckeye Cellulose Corp 
By custom he will become president 
in 1957. 

Named to the board of directors 
were H. B. Cooke, Jr., of Humphreys 
Godwin Co.; Jack Crutcher of Crutch- 
er & Co.; Leroy Gaston of Marianna 
Sales Co.; D. J. Guillory of Guillory 
Sales Co.; James William Phelan of 
E. E. Buxton & Co.; Harry Tobias of 
yoldenrod Oil Meal Sales Co., and 
L. E. Whittenberg of the National 
Bank of Commerce 

The election was followed by an 
annual banquet at the Hotel Peabody 
Philip A. Ray, general counsel of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, was 
the principal speaker. He was intro- 
duced by Ed Jappe of Marianna Sales 
Co, 

A report on the Memphis Board of 
Trade’s activities during 1955 was 
given by Arthur A. Williams, execu- 
tive vice president. This included in- 
stallation of service that placed con- 


succeed 
Commis 





tinuous quotations of the Memphis 
futures trading on the New York 
New Orleans cotton ticker 
BREAD i6 THE STAPF OF Lirt 
Canadian Exports 
WINNIPEG—-Canadian wheat and 
flour exports surged ahead in the 


week ended Jan. 19 to total 5,919,000 
bu. with flour accounting for just 
under a million bushels of that figure 
The U.K. was the heavy buyer of 
Canadian wheat with a total of 3 
173,000 bu. moving there during the 
week of Class 2 wheat exports aggre 
gating 4,134,000 bu. Other 
wheat buyers were Poland with 596, 
000 bu., Belgium with 154,000 and 
Netherlands with 109,000 bu. Smalle: 
shipments went to Japan with 61,000 
bu., Hong Kong 26,000 and Germany 
15,000. Belgium with 364,000 bu., 
Japan 354,000, and the Netherlands 
130,000 were buyers under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

Class 2 flour sales of 511,000 bu 
and those to IWA signatories of 426, 
000 bu. brought the week’s flour total 
to just under last week's compara 


tive figure. 


Class 2 





L. A. Linville 


R. D. McAusland to 


Retire from Bemis Post 
ST. LOUIS—R. D. McAusland, di- 


rector of western operations for 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., with headquar- 


ters in Seattle, Wash., will retire 
Jan. 30, it has been announced by 
Judson Bemis, executive vice pres- 
ident. Mr. McAusland is a vice pres- 


ident and a director of the company 

L. A. Linville, assistant director of 
sales at the Bemis general offices in 
St. Louis, has been named to succeed 
Mr. McAusland as director of 
ern operations. 


Mr. McAusland’s 


west- 


career began in 
1900 when he took his first job as 
an office boy at Bemis-Omaha. Sev- 
eral years later he went to Seattle 


as a salesman, and in 1913 was made 
manager of the Seattle plant 

Elected a director in 1936, Mr. 
McAusland was named Pacific Coast 
general manager in 1941, elected a 
vice president in 1947, and became 
director of western operations in 
1952 

Mr. McAusland is a flying en- 
thusiast and is one of the first busi- 
nessmen to use commercial air trans- 
port for business purposes. He start- 
ed making business trips by air back 
in the days when planes were used 
primarily for flying the mail and had 
room for only two or three pas- 
sengers 

Mr. Linville began his career in 
the bag industry as a salesman with 
the Jaite Co. in St. Helens, Ore., in 





R. D. McAusland 
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1930. He was made manager in 1934, 
and continued as such when the plant 
was purchased by Bemis in 1941, and 
later when the St. Helens operation 
was moved into a new plant at Van- 


couver, Wash., in 1948. He was ap- 
pointed assistant director of sales 
early in 1955 

Mr. Linville will make his head- 


quarters as director of western oper- 
ations in the San Francisco area 





Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


(juotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed om the New York Stock Ex- 
change 
Jan. Jan. 
13, 20, 
1955-56 1956 1056 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine 0 “4 S54, 4% 
Allis-Chalmers 81% GI% GRY 65% 
Am. Cyanamid 60, 4% 67%, 62% 
Ptd 135% 106 1 128 
A-D-M Co 13% 36 sy «437% 
Borden 16% 6% 63% 60% 
Cont, Baking Co 11% 21% the thy 
Pid. $5.50 1ov 100'% 1065 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 10%, «26 28% Lh, 
Ptd. 87 183% 175% 177 177 
Dow Chemical 60% A32% 58% 57% 
Gen. Baking Co 11% wh Hh, yh, 
Gen. Foods Corp 96% 75 93%, 89% 
Gren. Mills, Ine 77% 66% 69% %Y, 
Pid. 5% 12% 119% 121 I21 
Merck & Co sh, 20 267%, 25% 
Pid. $4 112% 102 100% 108 
Natl. Biseuit Co 5% 7% 39 5B, 
Pid. 87 183 173% 176% 177% 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine 61 16% ‘4 
Pid, $4 104% 100% 1out 
Procter & Gamble 108 91 98% 06% 
Qhuaker Oats Co thy sOm%, 32%, 322% 
Pid. 86 iM 148 150% 150 
St. KRepis Paver Co ivy, 33% 43%, 42% 
Std. Lrands, Ine 4% 15% 43% 42% 
Pid. $3.50 oi, BK 90% 90% 
Sterling Drug my, ij4424% 55% 1%, 
Sunshine Bins« Inc. 87% 75 75 
tnited Biscuit 
of America 3% 27% 27% 
Victor Chem. Wks 11% 274%, sO, sOlm 
Ward Baking Co 74% 15% 16% 17% 
Ptd., 85.50 106 100% 102 102% 


Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 


Cream of Wheat 2%, Oo"%y 
Gien. Baking Co., 88 Pid 140 i4t 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd pol, 92 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd ors, 103% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid, $4.50 105 106% 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 90% How, 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change 
Jan. dan 
13, 20, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Hurry Pis« Corp 1™ 1% Hy 
Gir. AP& Tea Co p24 179 IK7T% 185 
Pid. $7 14l 133% 135% 
Hathaway Bak., 
inec., “A” G™% 1%, iu, i“, 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥., 
rtd. 85 1115 104 106%, 
Pid. $8 119% 134% 136 
Wagner Baking Co St i™% 4%. 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 11% 2% 1 


Stocks not traded 


Bid Asked 


Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York 25% 2hiy, 
Omar, Ine 17% 18 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 108 112 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jan. dan 
6, 13, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread > 2y 1.20 
rtd B oo wl ww “ 
Can. Bakeries Wl, 7 7 
Can. Food Prod i” 1% 150 ae 
A KY i™% ™ KY, 
rtd 6s 3% «65 65 
Catelli Food, A 41 2h 27 
ih] 0 16 ww” 
Consol. Bakeries 12%, 7 io% 10 
Federal Grain “4% th Mu, 
rtd 11% 2 1 1 
Cen. Bakeries ot, 6% 6% 5 
Inter City Bakery 17% 16 7 
Int. Mig., Pfd 91% 90% #1 
Lake of the Woods, 
Ptd 155 141 45 140 
Maple Leaf Mie 13% 9 9% 9% 
rtd 105 100 103 10% 
MeCabe Grain, A 70 15% "25 

$ im% 15% in! 
Mid Pac. Grain 23 22 "19 
Ogilvie Piour “oO “4 51%, St 

Pfd 170 158 16o 160 
St. Lawrence Flour 

Ptd 135 130 130 
Std. Brands 0%, 35 3% 
Terento Elevs m% 16 17 16% 
Tnited Grain, A 19 17 17% 17% 
Weston, G., “A" 17%, 29% 235 mY 

hi] 17% 29% 35% 34% 

1%% Ptd 107 po, 1061 194 


*Less than board lot. 
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Reasons Given 
For Boost in 
Oilseed Supports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, last 
week gave an explanation for the 
contemplated boost in the price sup- 
port level for soybeans and flaxseed. 

In his appearance before the Senate 
Agriculture committee, Mr. Benson 
said that the planned support increase 

announced in the President’s farm 
message—is necessary to maintain an 
adequate supply of oilseed protein. 

In other quarters of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, it was fur- 
ther explained that deeper reduc- 
tions in cotton acreage, plus an an- 
ticipated reduction in the pig crop, 
would reduce edible fat supplies and 
that soybeans, still selling above sup- 
port levels, provide an opportunity to 
sustain adequate vegetable protein 
supplies. 

It may be expected that the sup- 
port advance for the 1956 soybean 
crop will set the support level at 
75% of parity. 

Meanwhile, it was learned in of- 
ficial circles that the White House 
farm message was written without 
consultation with Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service officials and that they 
were taken by surprise with the deci- 
sion to boost the support level this 
year for flaxseed and soybeans. 

The USDA part in the White House 
message was attributed largely to 
Don Paarlberg, economic advisor on 
the Benson staff, and True D. Morse, 
under secretary of agriculture. 

Reaction among a number of ob- 
servers was that the oilseed support 
boost is an attempt to put the Ben- 
son front office team in good graces 
with the oilseed state politicians in 
Congress. 


Economic Reasons 


But other sources close to the 
Paarlberg-Morse team explain the 
support boost on economic grounds. 
They say that there probably will be 
a further cut in the cotton acreage 
and a drop in lard output as farmers 
cut back the pig crop, which would 
mean the cut in edible fat supplies 
noted above. 

The proposed farm program cut- 
backs in acreage of basic crops will 
include control over diverted acres, 
which might otherwise be planted to 
soybeans, barley, oats and grain sor- 
ghums. This will mean that acreage 
taken out of basic crops in addition to 
reductions under acreage allotments 
cannot be planted in other crops for 
harvest or grazing. 

The price support boost for soy- 
beans and flaxseed is an attempt to 
maintain not less than the 1955 acre- 
age for those crops—which, in a fav- 
orable year, might result in a soybean 
outturn of not less than 400 million 
bushels. Before bad weather condi- 
tions set in this past year, there were 
indications that the bean crop would 
top 400 million bushels. 


This would appear to be a plausible 
reason for boosting the bean support 
level, but no reasons were advanced 
for the flaxseed support increase, ex- 
cept for a casual reference that since 
USDA had been under fire for flexing 
flexible supports always on the down- 
side, it now took this opportunity to 
flex on the up-side. 
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J. Thomas Haigh 


Strong-Scott Names 


Marketing Director 


MINNEAPOLIS — The appoint- 
ment of J. Thomas Haigh as director 
of marketing was announced recent- 
ly by Lucian Strong, president of the 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturer of equipment for the 
grain, feed and milling industries. 

Mr. Haigh will head the new mar- 
keting division which will direct 
Strong-Scott’s entry into the chemi- 
cal pfocessing equipment field, as 
well as the expansion of the present 
new-product development program 
for the milling and feed industries. 
In addition to its equipment for size 
reduction, separation, mixing and 
conveying operations, Strong - Scott 
will offer, under the new program, 
custom-built equipment specifically 
engineered and designed for custom- 
er processes and problems. 

Mr. Haigh has a broad background 
in the grain and chemical process- 
ing industries, He was formerly tech- 
nical sales director of the mechani- 
cal division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and sales and advertising manager 
of the Schutz-O’Neill Co. of Minne- 
apolis. He is a chemical engineer 
with design, development and market 
research experience. He comes to 
Strong-Scott from General Foods 
Corp., where he was manager of re- 
search and development of the corn 
mill division in Kankakee, III. 

He is a member of various chemical 
and other scientific organizations, 
and has been active in the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers and other 
groups. 





SAREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Vending 
Machines Run Into 


Licensing Troubles 


ELIZABETH, N.J The board 
of health here is holding in abeyance 
applications of bread vending ma- 
chine operators pending a study of 
regulations which may be required 
for proper inspection and licensing of 
the machines. 

George E. Laubach, city health of- 
ficer, said that the board's action in 
holding up the applications did not 
constitute any type of ban on the 
vending machines as reported in the 
newspapers, He explained that a 
thorough study is needed, involving 
questions of type of machine used, 
whether tamper proof, inside con- 
struction, if refrigerated and times 
accessible for inspection 


_ Feed Jan. 1 Than Year 


WASHINGTON The number of 
cattle and calves in the U.S. on feed 
for market on Jan. 1, 1956, was 1% 
larger than a year earlier, according 
to the Crop Reporting Board of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


The estimated number was 5,823,- 
000 head, compared with 5,786,000 
head on Jan. 1, 1955, and the 1950- 
54 average of 5,001,000 head. The 
number on feed in the North Central 
states was about the same as a year 
ago, while in the 13 western states, 
the number was up 3%. 

The Corn Belt total on Jan. 1 was 
estimated by USDA at 4,178,000 head 
The western Corn Belt states had 
4% fewer, while feeding in the east- 
ern Corn Belt was up 9% from a 
year earlier. Iowa, the leading feed- 
ing state, was the same as a year ago. 

Decreases in South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas more than offset 
increases in all other western Corn 
Belt states. Illinois, the second rank- 
ing feeding state, showed a 5% in- 
increase this year. Feeding in each of 
the other eastern Corn Belt states 
was also larger than a year earlier. 

During the October-December pe- 
riod, shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the nine Corn Belt states 
(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas) for which state 
inspection records are available, were 
less than 1% below the same period 
a year ago. For the July-September 
period, inshipments were 2% smaller 
than for the corresponding period a 
year earlier. 


Increases in Other Areas 

Outside the North Central states, 
the number of cattle on feed was 3% 
larger than a year ago, USDA re- 
ports. California, the leading state in 
the West, showed an increase of 5%, 
while Colorado, the second leading 
western state, was 18% below a year 
earlier, In Montana, Idaho, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah and Oregon, the 
number of cattle on feed was greater 
than a year ago, while other areas 
of the West were down. Pennsylvania 
was down 2%, while Texas was up 
8%. if 

For the 13 states in which quar- 
terly estimates of cattle on feed are 
made, the number on feed Jan. 1, 
1956, was down 1% from a year 
earlier. These 13 states are Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Texas, Colorado, Arizona and 
California. On Oct. 1, 1955, the num- 
ber was 19% larger than a year 
earlier. The lower level of feeding on 
Jan. 1 relative to Oct. 1, USDA said, 
resulted from heavy marketings of 
fed cattle and fewer replacements 
during the past quarter as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1954 

In 11 states (the same as the 13 
except Texas and Arizona) where 
quarterly estimates for both October 
and January are available, market- 
ings during the period October-De- 
cember, 1955, were 15% larger than 
the same period in 1954. Placements 
during the same period were down 
10%. 

Length of Time on Feed 

Data for the 14 states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas, Idaho, Colorado, Ari- 
zona and California, reveal that the 
number on feed over three months 
is 30% above last year, but those on 
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CATTLE AND CALVES ON FEED 
JAN. 1, 10900-50* 

6-year 1966 

average as&% 

State (1960-64) 1966 1966 of 1966 
«1,000 head a 

Pennsylvania 89 4 82 os 
Ohto 137 164 180 110 
Indiana 206 272 321 118 
Iilinots 632 609 639 106 
Michigan 100 114 131 116 
Wisconsin 96 108 112 104 
B. N. C 1,070 1,267 1,383 109 
Minnesota 306 $21 337 106 
lowa 1,064 1,226 1,226 100 
Missouri 231 234 281 120 
No. Dak 66 76 110 146 
Bo, Dak 196 214 210 ps 
Nebraska 646 626 460 72 
Kansas 261 227 182 80 
W.N. OC 2,660 2,022 2,706 oa 
N. OC 3,730 4,189 4,178 100 
Oklahoma 62 68 61 90 
Texas 169 132 145 108 
Montana 36 46 68 128 
Idaho. 02 136 160 ill 
Wyoming 26 30 26 a4 
Colorado 266 276 226 we 
N. Mexico 22 29 a7 128 
Arizona 93 169 204 121 
Utah , 48 67 i) 104 
Nevada 23 30 20 97 
Washington 27 40 a8 06 
Oregon 29 34 46 124 
California 301 467 ate 106 
Western 1,182 1,613 1,663 103 
B. @ cas 6,001 6,786 6,823 101 


*Hetimates include only cattle being fat 
tened for market as a more or less distinoet 
agricultural enterprise, and excludes small 
operations incidental to dairy and general 


farming. Cattle thus fed are presumed to 
possace carcasses that will grade good or 
etter 


In addition there have been a number 
of cattle finished on distillery slop, mostly 
in Kentucky, and on by-product feeds in 
other states not shown as well as large 
numbers being winter fed in West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky and some other states to 
be marketed as grass fat in late summer 


feed less than three months decreased 
9%, the USDA report shows. 

As a per cent of the total on feed, 
the number on feed less than three 
months was 72% compared with 79% 
a year earlier, Cattle on feed three- 
six months were 24% of the total, 
compared with 19% a year earlier. 
About 4% of the total had been on 
feed more than six months, compared 
with 2% a year ago. 

Jan. 1 estimates by weight groups 
and kinds of cattle on feed this year 
indicate less interest in feeding calves 
and light-weight cattle than last year, 
USDA said, Cattle weighing under 
600 Ib. comprised 29% of the total 
number on feed, compared with 33% 
a year earlier. Those weighing 600- 
900 Ib. were 44% of the total com- 
pared with 45% the year before. And 
those weighing over 900 lb. were 27% 
compared with 22% a year earlier. 

Steers represented 57% of the Jan 
1 total compared with 53% last year; 
heifers 21% and 19%; calves 21% 
and 26%, and cows and other cattle 
1% and 2%. 

Cattle feeders in these 14 states 
intend to market fed catle at a faster 
rate than they indicated a year ago, 
the USDA report shows, with 51% of 
the Jan, 1 number to be marketed by 
April 1, 

BREAD 8 THE BTAFF OF Lire 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grain in atere and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.s 
at the clowe of the week ending Jan. 14 
1956, and Jan. 13, 1966, ae reported to the 
fsrain ranch of the Preduction & Market 
ing Adminiatration of the U.#, Department 


of Agriculture in bushela (000's omitted) 
Canadian 
7 American vin bona— 
Jan Jan Jan Jan 
13 4 7 6 
1966 1066 1966 1965 
Wheat $04,577 368,108 106 236 
Corn 72,4632 62,927 
Oatea 26,606 19,331 4,366 
Itye 7,923 10,174 1,125 
Harley 26,611 27,196 1,467 1,929 


Btocks of Us 


bonded grain in estore and 
afloat in 


Canadian marketa Jan. 7, fig 


ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): eorn, 
684 (934) bu 
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MEETING TO AIR GRAIN TRADE PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 9%) 





for a pending similar measure of the 
House and adopted by that body, The 
text of the bill as passed by both 
chambers and now on its way to the 
White House for signature reads as 
follows: “That Section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, is amended by adding at the end 
such section the following: For 
the purposes of this section, sales 
for export shall not only include 
ies made on condition that the 
identical commodities sold be export- 
ed, but shall also include sales made 
on condition that commodities of the 
ame kind and of comparable value 
quantity be exported, either in raw 
or processed form,” 

When this measure was first intro- 

duced in Congress at the last ses- 
ion, it was strongly endorsed by 
James A, MeConnell, then assistant 
ecretary of agriculture, with the 
admonition that this bill if enacted 
would be administered at the discre- 
tion of the Seeretary and it appeared 
from his recommendation that he did 
not contemplate any sweeping substi- 
tution of stocks obtained by exporters 
under varying CCC sales programs 
thout USDA permission. 

Trade sources here now believe 
that while the measure does seem to 
allow wide substitutions of grains ob- 
tcined under varying sales programs, 
they state that in the last analysis 
virtually all laws as enacted in re- 
cent times are the object of adminis- 
trative techniques which either widen 
or limit the letter of the law. 

he meeting here this week will 
find a large representation from vir- 
tually all areas of the grain trade 
and the major commodity markets. 
Ktepresentatives will face a wide ar- 
ray of topics on which the govern- 
iment proposes to set forth its prob- 
and ask the trade to lay its 
cards on the table, not only to re- 
industry internal frictions but 
also to assist the government agen- 
cies in solving theirs. The agenda is 
cen as possibly too large for a thor- 
ough and solution-finding review in 
a short two-day session, 


Contemplated Agenda 


of the contemplated USDA 
follows: 

@CCC grain export sales, Which 
of the following types of sales should 
be made? F.O.B,. ship seaboard only, 
in store delivery at seaboard, or in 
store and/or f,o,b, delivery interior 
points including terminal, subtermin- 
| and country. Consideration of 
to GR-212, PL 480, GR-261, 
ind CSS Commodity Office announce- 


lems 


move 


ext 
ronda 


above 


ments for various commodities, in 
cluding dry beans and seeds 


@ Substitution of grain 
under one export program 
GR-212, to meet sale by exporter 
under PL-480. Exporter has obliga 
tion to export under GR-212. Must 
he purchase from CCC under PL-480 
or purchase like quantity from CCC 
under GR-212? Substitution of grain 
purchased from CCC under 
contract for grain purchased 
CCC under GR-212 or GR-261 

@ Details for method of determin 
ing claims under PL-480 
excess sales price by exporter, Le., 
what price should the exporter’s 
sales price be compared with to de- 
termine whether the exporter’s sales 
price is excessive? 


purchased 
such as 


barter 
from 


sales for 


@ Time after purchasing of grain 
from CCC by which the grain must 
be exported, Should al! sales have the 
same original period of time or should 
different times apply for special an- 
nouncements depending on necessity 
for early export such as need for 
space, etc.? Acceptable reasons for 
extending time by which commodity 
must be exported. 


@ Export of identical grain pu 
chased from CCC in case delivery 
is made by CCC other than f.o.b. ship 
seaboard. Current requirement ex 
cept for PL-480 GR-301 sales that 
quantity of commodity purchased of 
approximately same quality as that 
delivered by CCC must be moved 
from warehouse where CCC made cde 
livery to a port 

@ Bid basis of 
price basis. 

@ Should CCC sell during market 
session or only 
What is effect of 
session on the market? 


@ Should CCC make forward sales 
or should it make sales with a long- 
er period for export? If forward sales 
are made, how should the price be 
determined and by what time 
export be completed? 


selling versus flat 


sessions? 


during the 


between 


sales 


must 


@ Other items suggested by CCC or 
trade, 

———— READ 18 THE GTAP OF LiFe 
CANADIAN STOCK DECLINES 
WINNIPEG Visible supplies of 

Canadian wheat declined 2,400,000 
bu. during the week of Jan. 11, ac 
cording to statistics issued Jan. 19 
by the board of grain commissioners 
for Canada. Export loadings totaled 
4,600,000 bu. which represented the 
best volume since last November 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


is that of 


maximum use, 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
oviding adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies.after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








Oklahoma Wheat Crop 
Viewed Optimistically 


OKLAHOMA CITY—An optimistic 
note was sounded recently by the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corp 
through its Oklahoma state director, 
Myron Moore. Mr. Moore said that 
there had been fewer notices of loss 
in the wheat crop this year than for 
the past several years 

He said that while top soil in the 
state is dry, the subsoil moisture 
seems adequate to sustain the wheat 
for some time. Measurements showed 
a 50-in. depth of moisture in Woods 
county and approximately 40 in. in 
other important wheat counties such 
as Kay, Garfield, Major, Noble and 
Texas. Prospects generally are good 
in most areas at present, with congi- 
tions 85% of normal in Garfield 


There has been no appreciable dam- 


age by soil blowing reported 
Caution is shown by control groups 


against grasshopper infestation al- 
ready being organized in the state 
grain belt 

“SREAO i@ THE STAFF ’ re 


Northwest Section of 


AACC to Meet Jan. 27 


MINNEAPOLIS — The 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will hold its 
monthly meeting at noon Jan. 27 in 
the Dayton Sky Room, Minneapolis, 
announces B. Marlo Dirks, program 
chairman. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean emeritus of 
the school of agriculture, University 
of Minnesota, will describe some of 
his experiences in Korea. He spent 
some time there recently, assisting in 
the establishment of a university. 


Northwest 


BREAD 16 THE GTAFF OF ’ 


General Mills Adds 
“Confetti” Cake Mix 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., has announced the development 


of Betty Crocker “Confetti” angel 
food mix, a unique variation of the 
angel food mix. 


Tiny multicolored sugar dots in the 
new cake mix dissolve during the 
baking process and turn the angel 
cake into a “rainbow of color,” with a 
cherry almond flavor 

Consumer tests indicate that the 
novelty of the confetti mix will ex- 
pand the total angel food cake mix 
market. In the three years following 


introduction, angel food mix has 
gained 15-20% of the total cake mix 
market, the company says 

The confetti package will closely 


resemble others in the Betty Crocker 
line with the red spoon label and ap- 
petizing illustration. Advertising in 
print, magazines and supple- 
ments will aid in introduction of the 
new product. Both the Garry Moore 
and Bob Crosby shows will promote 
“Confetti” over the CBS network. 


color 


~——SREAD IS THE STAFF , ’ 


Millers’ Tariff ae 
Holds Atlanta Meeting 


ATLANTA—A special meeting of 
the Southeastern Millers Tariff Con- 
ference was held at the Atlanta Ath- 
letic Club here Jan. 11. Attending 
the meeting were members of the 
conference and officials from 28 rail- 
roads operating within the South- 
east. 

A general discussion on tariff inter- 
pretation was moderated by the mill- 
ers’ chairman, E. J. Weigel, Alabama 
Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala. The mem- 
bers of the Millers Tariff Conference 
met on the following day at the Pied- 
mont Hotel. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 


v am 
PROGRESSIVE MILL IN SOUTHERN CAL 
f rt 


ha opening for -sman 








flour sa 





pre ous experience calling on the 
un to | ‘ wholesale bakery ac 
ts Age ) to 40. Ad No. 137 
rt yrthw rn Miller, Box 67, Mir 
I 1 Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 














v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











FOR MILL MACHINERY 
“RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
waranteed. Over 2,000 good items in 
Yrock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














BRAZIL 


(Continued fr page 9%) 





ports. Shipments from U.S. ports may 
be made on or after Jan. 24, but not 
later than June 30, 1956. Ocean trans- 
portation will be financed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. on c. & f. and 
c.i.f. sales to the extent specified in 
the authorization. 

The purchases of flour will be made 
by Commissae Consultiva de Trigo, 
Departmento Economico e Consular 
Relacoes Exteriores, Rio de 
neiro. Originally, it was announced 
that the purchaser would be Commis- 
sao Federal de Abastecimento e Pre- 


cos 


das Ja- 


Tenders Requested 
The 
quested the submission of tenders for 


3razilian authorities have re 
the wheat and wheat flour authorized 
the USDA announcement. Sub- 
missions for wheat are to be directed 


unde: 


to the Departmento Economico not 
later than 11 a.m., Feb. 2, bids to be 
valid until noon, Feb. 3. 

In the case of flour tenders, sub- 
mission will be made to the same 
agency by 11 a.m., Feb. 7, with bids 
to be valid till noon, Feb. 8 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Oswaldo C. Lobo, Bra- 


zilian Embassy, 3007 Whitehaven St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

At least f the tonnage of 
wheat flour purchased under the au- 
thorization must be transported on 
privately-owned U.S. flag commercial 
vessels, USDA reminds shippers that 
two nonnegotiable or photo- 
stats, of the on-board ocean bill of 
lading must be airmailed to the ad- 
ministrator of the Foreign Agricul- 


50% «< 


copies, 


tural Service at the time of loading 
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Principles, Practical Application of 
Brew Fermentation Process Explored 


Fundamentals 
® By John A. Maselli 


Fleischmann Laboratories 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


The bre fermentation process to- 
day is technically a modified version 
meth that were ised many 
years Success of the present 
version is based on a greater knowl- 
edge of the biochemical processes in- 
ived in fermentation and the avail- 
ibility east of uniform high qual- 
ity, which together permit better con- 
trol of the brew and the finished 
bread 
The brew process as used for the 
production of yeast-leavened bakery 
products can be compared to a con- 
ventional sponge-dough process in 
which flour is omitted from the 
sponge and to which source of 
east-fermentable carbohydrate is 
1dded. During the brew fermentation 
period compounds responsible for a 
ubstantial part of the flavor of the 
finished bread are formed by the ac- 
tion of yeast on the fermentable 


carbohydrate 


The basic ingredients of a con- 
trolled brew fermentation are yeast 
(either compressed or active dry), 

igar, and a buffer (inorganic com- 
pounds such as calcium carbonate or 
protein uch as non-fat dry milk 

lids). The purpose of the buffer is 

to keep the brew pH it about 5, 
thus stabilizing the brew and main- 
taining the yeast in an active condi- 
tion fe practical length of time; 
Lf 24 hours 

The yveast in brews with no added 
buffer deteriorates quite rapidly, 
imiting the usefulness of brews of 
this type. Other ingredients can in 
clude salt, malt, yeast nutrients (of 
which only ammonium chloride is 
functional in the brew serving to in- 
crease the fermentation rate) and en- 
richment fers. Calcium carbonate 
buffered brews fermented at temper- 
atures from 75° to 95° F. for any- 
where from two to 24 hours and con- 
taining from 1 to 3% yeast, made 
bread of od quality indicating the 


tolerance and versatility of the proc- 


es 


On tl dough side it was found 
that tl ial dough ingredients can 
be used. Oxidizing salts are helpful 
ind prot uses function to help ma- 
chining, but do not have much effect 
n mixing time. In general, increased 
mixing time from 30% to 50% more 
than spor doughs, may be required 
Since there no sponge fermentation 
thers physical worl r of the 

tiorit f the flour as during sponge 
fermentation, hence mechanical work 
(or more mixing) required 
Dough temperatures from 84 to 88° 
have bee found to be satisfactory 
with floor times of 30 nutes. The 
usual make-up, proofing and baking 


e advised 

Stali ate studies have indicated 
that over a 72-hour period the degree 
of firming of brew bread is equal to 
that of sponge-dough bread. The qual- 


pI “ee dure 


ity of commercially prepared brew 
bread has been shown in several in- 
stances to te equal to that of com- 

article neludes two 


brew fermentation process, 


nta ng test information and produc- 
as delivered before the an- 
n of the W onsin Bakers 


ikee, recently 


mercially prepared sponge - dough 
bread. The variety of goods being 
commercially made by the brew proc- 
ess at present include rye, sweet rye 
white, Vienna, whole wheat, and 
raisin bread; and rolls, coffee cakes, 
buns, Danish pastry and doughnuts 


Commercial 


Application 
® By Ralph Manewal 


Production Consultant 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


While it may seem elementary it 
is advisable to discuss the setting of 
a brew with suggestions as to equip- 
ment, for work done indicates that 
certain conditions are necessary for 
uniform results. The brew tank should 
be equipped with an agitator of suffi- 
cient size, usually a wide blade with 
opposite sides bent at different angles 
from the center so as to insure homo- 
geneous mixing and distribution with- 
out excessive speeds. Likewise it is 
well to have variable speed adjust- 
ments for the agitator, which lend 
themselves to ease of operation for 
addition of materials 

On large brew tank installations it 
has been found that it is well to have 
a series of baffle plates along the 
inside of these baffles to insure prop- 
motion of the brew and thus 
prevent settling out of the materials, 
both during fermentation or while 
being held in storage for later use 
It also follows that the size of 
the brew tanks increase it is neces- 
sary to have sufficient ventilation to 


as 


remove the carbon dioxide gas and 
alcohol that are created while the 
brew is fermenting 
Mixing Procedure Outlined 
When setting the brew a pre 
determined amount of water is me- 
tered into the tank. The agitator is 


started and the ingredients are usual- 
ly fed in, in the following order: 
Enrichment as required, sugar, salt, 
dry malt and yeast. With the agitator 
running at a higher r.p.m. these ma- 
terials are soon dissolved and a homo- 
geneous solution results. 

At this time the brew improver is 
added, and it will appear on the 
surface in much the same manner as 
if starch had been added, as a white 
flocculent curd which will disappear 
as the brew ferments and the com- 


ponent parts of the improver are 
utilized by the yeast 

The setting temperature of the 
brew should approximate 85° F. The 


agitator is slowed down to about 25 
sufficient 
suspension 


to 30 r.p.m., just 
the materials in 


to keep 
and to 





COTTONS + BURLAPS + MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Konsos City * Buffele » New York 





drive off volatile carbon dioxide and 
alcohol as they are formed. If these 
volatile materials are not driven off 
a pH value will be obtained which 
may give a false impression as to 
the progress of the brew fermenta 
tion. In about 3% to 4 hours the brew 
will be ready for use 

In order to set up an example let 
us suppose that we have at our dis 
posal a 200 gal. tank of the correct 
non-corroding metal or “dairy type”’ 
equipment with the above mentioned 
added equipment, and let's make a 
brew that this tank can handle. The 


accompanying formulas are merely 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 




















‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ MU & Gen. Offices, Dabler, Kansans 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Mx- 
change Hidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 





Drinker 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Val eras 





—— 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 
Producers of 

BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 

CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. HONE 320 


. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR ~- CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 




















PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


ido Milling & Elevator Co 





LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


7 
Millers 
Hion Grave Srainc Wueat Flours 
CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 


CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 








Lal y 4 i ” 
Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Beat Wheat le Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLA OO 


Whitewater, Kaneas 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.BLA 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in labo 
production of super 
Cracker Fiours 


ntrolled 
or Cake, Vastry anc 
from ected 


ratory e 


aretully 








wheat 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla 


ne 


_J 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Giour Milla Coa. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. 4, Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field ................055. $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John ©. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma Schoo! of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industria! Institute 
A splendid guide to practical bakers .............6..60055. $3.75 


SOILENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C, Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 
SR Se .. $4.15 


NAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc 
tion $5.00 

BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. 8. Jewell, H. Mulholland and 8S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
OF IID o bbU c peredeceendereeeroervecercsceus $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A OAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
UNE SERSETE PE UED SPORE er Coe eedepecrdoctrcocceccccceoeeoes $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954, Of exceptional value in successful bakery management 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager .. $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRAOTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries, Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, ete. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
Se PIES. coc rdoccccccnsceeescccccscceses $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
eR ENE ES ee ee a ee er $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS ........665 66s eeweeeenees $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
rE? co. os Wind cao a0 RRR EGa LES oe 00.000 000 000% $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 


Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ...........66 666 cceeeues $7.00 


PLE MAROHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some ........... . 85.00 


COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 


Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
ia IE. aos hed teene MO we te e+ oleae eave wa $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & OONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
ES EE I ee eae ree $6.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
ful research work done Mar veker ined ep tnee es nee a $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.00 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXEOUTIVES (1955) 


By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 

A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design .............0..c0e0e: $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 

BAKERS DICTIONARY 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam 
baking and allied trades ............ 


By Albert R. Daniel 
The first dictionary for the 


Serre $3.00 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 


Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. . $12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
i Leer Ose ht eece eee awe ketit eb euine save eeheh ease teens é $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small ...............++++. $1.00 
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guides and will have 
to suit individual cases 


to be adjusted 
and locations. 
FORMULA NO. 1 

Brew Formula 


Percentage 
(based on flour) 
4 


Water 1,575 = ib. A 2 
Yenst 52% Ib. 1.5 
Sugar 70~=«otb. 20 % 
Salt 43% Ib, 1.25% 
Dry diamalt 8%, Ib. 25% 
Brew limprover 7 Ib. (10% of the sagar 
weight) 

Enrichment As required 

Temperatare—80 to 85° F. 

Time—3% to 4 hours. 

In Formula No. 1, we have a form- 
ula for a brew which is ordinarily 
sufficient for 3,500 lb. flour. The 


water shown is approximately 65% 


of the total water that will be need- 
ed to make doughs for this quantity 
of flour. Also based on that amount 
of flour are the percentages of ma- 
terials used, except the brew im- 
prover which is 10% of the sugar 
weight. This brew will have reached 
a pH of approximately 48 to 5.0 
when ready. As further indication 
there will be an absence of carbon 
dioxide being given off and the pH 
may be checked with an indicator. 


The brew is now ready for immedi- 


ate use or may be kept for about 24 
hours at room temperature. If held 
longer than 24 hours it is advisable 
to cool the brew down to 50-55° F 


either by the use of circulating 
in the jacket of the tank or 
means of refrigeration 

Again, the brew should be kept in 
state of motion by the agitator to 
prevent settling out of the suspended 
As a rule of thumb, the 
should be kept in motion until 
it is conveyed or piped to the mixer 


water 
other 


materials 


brew 





or the dough mixing stage 
In the present state it is well to 
know just which materials are left 
Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 

















THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 





SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . C HEI RYVs 


MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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in the brew so that a present or 
favorite formula may be converted 
to the brew process and comparable 
results obtained. In each 47% Ib 
brew we will have 1% Ib. yeast, 1% 
Ib. salt, 45 lb. water and the required 
enrichment. The balance of the ma- 
terials have for all practical purposes 
been dissipated during the fermenta- 
tion of the brew. There are two 
courses to follow that are being com- 
mercially used. First, if this brew is 
to be employed in a number of items, 
it is being handled as follows: 
FORMULA NO. 2 


White Bread—500 Ib. Flour Basis 


Percentage 
(based on flour) 


*Fermented 


brew 238% Ib. Be 
Bread flour 500 lb 100% 
Water 120 = Ih. (variable) 
Yeast 7% Ib. 3% 
Salt 5 tb. 2Y%% 
Yeast food 2% Ib. wN% 
Sugar 30—40 Ib. 6G 
Non-fat dry 

milk solids 15-30 Ib. 3-6% 
Shortening 10—L5 Ib. 2-3% 


Fungal supplement—Normal usage. 
Mold inhibitor—Normal usage. 
Dough conditioner—Normal usage. 
Mixing-—4 to 6 min. after cleanup. 
Temperature—82 to 85° PF. 
Floor time—30 to 45 min. 


To Divider in Normal Manner. 

*This fermented brew contains 225 Ib. 
water, 7% Ib. yenst and 6% Ib. salt. 

Formula No. 2 is a suggested white 
bread formula for 500 Ib. flour. The 
amount of brew for this amount of 
flour is specified as well as the neces- 
sary yeast, salt and sugar. Then, 
based on normal usage dependent on 
local conditions of flour, water and 
make-up equipment, the yeast food 
is added on the dough side. While 
the amount shown is %% in some 
localities a higher amount is being 
used. The dry milk solids are normal 
for a particular operation and the 
same applies to the shortening con- 
tent. The addition of fungal supple- 
ments doesn’t seem to exert much 
influence on mixing time. They do 
seem to prevent buckiness during 
machining and likewise seem to aid 
in pan flow. 


Mixing Time Can Vary 


Mixing time after cleaning can 
vary from the times given. However, 
it is well to point out that doughs 


made in this manner are given ex- 
tended development in that there is 
only the one mixing period. It has 
been suggested by men who have 
done considerable work with brew 
doughs that if the sponge mixing 
time and the dough mixing time of 
a conventional sponge dough of com- 
parable formula were added together 
and if 10% extra were added to those 
combined mixing times, a good guide 
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-Day's 


MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, 


KANSAS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading 


The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 
.and 


help us make the correction as 


a single important issue . . 


quickly as possible by giving 


us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


. O. Kex 67, Minneapolis I, 


Minn 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
ane district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of ite wheat 
dircetly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILA BRA OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
a NEWTON, KANSAS 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and ST AK Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 

















Cookie Flour 


Yor Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwte. Capacity 
Grain Morage 7,356,000 Hus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFVICE 
Kelly Mleur Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Hidg 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 





Exclusive Staff Cooperation 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 


Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 


needs. All relationships are confidential, of 
course, 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in five important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington and New York. Domestic and 
foreign sales connections have been arranged 
for the mutual benefits of the parties involved. 
Confidential reports on individuals and firms 


have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 
“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the ef 
fectiveness of your service program.”—A 


milling company president.* 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”—A Pacific Northwest mill 


executive.” 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”"—A Chi 


cago grain firm official.” 


*Original letters available on request. 


Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
® The Almanack, a statistical annual 

® The Library, for reference and research 

® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


® Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 


Tue Nortuwestern Miter + FPeensrurrs 
Tee American Baker * Mintinc Propucnion 
Cropuire 





TE 








250! Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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correct mixing of a ferment dough 
ould be established 
It has 


evera pi 


been the c 
duction men 


likewise ynsensus 


who have 


done considerable work with ferment 
doughs, that as a rule the absorption 
of a ferment dough is usually higher 
than that of a comparable conven- 


tional dough. If the absorption works 
this way the finished brew is usually 
equal to and in some better 


cases 


than the conventional bread, and per- 
haps that due to a more thorough 
mixing-out of the ferment dough 


In the case 


temperature 


of the suggested dough 
considerable work seems 
that if the dough tempera- 
same as or slightly higher 
finished ferment tempera- 
the proof box will be 
conventional proof time 


to indicate 
ture is the 
than the 
ture time in 
than 
comparable formula 


snorter 


FORMULA NO. 3 
Sweet Roll Dough 


Percentage 
(based on flour) 


*Brew 95% Ib. 
Bread flour 150 Ib. 15% 
Soft wheat 

flour 50 Ib. 25% 
Water 8 Ib. (variable) 19% 
Yeast 12 tb. 7.5% 
Yeast food 1 Ib. 5% 
Salt % Ib. 1.5% 
Sugar 36 ~—S sb. 18% 
Shortening 32 soth. 16% 
Eggs 24 sib. 12% 
Non-fat dry 

milk solids 10 Ib. 5% 
hlavor Normal usage. 

Mixing—2 to 3 min. after cleanup. 

Temperature—S4 to 86° F. 

Floor time—40 to 60 min. 


*The fermented brew contains 90 Ib. 
water, 3 lb. yeast, 24% Ib. salt. 


No. 3 normal 
sweet dough formula made using the 
ferment I have observed cof- 

or sweet doughs made by a 
method sometimes referred to 
as a hot milk sponge or a batter type 


Formula shows a 
process 
fee cake 


imilar 


ferment. Here again local conditions 
will determine mixing, temperatures, 
floor time as well as formulation, 
but it should be emphasized that 
sweet doughs can be made by this 
method 

There may be some question as to 
the best procedure for combining the 
fermented brew, flour, and other ma- 
terials at the dough stage. Experience 
eems to indicate that if the brew 
ind water are introduced into the 
mixer followed by the flour, and all 
of the other materials are added on 
top of the flour, the dough in mixing 
seems to begin to pick up a little 
quicker and in this way aid in re- 
ducing mixing time slightly. At first 


t was thought it would be necessary 


to add the yeast for the dough side 
in the form of a solution, but again 
work in this direction seems to show 
that because of the extended mixing 
time this precaution is not necessary, 
for all indications are that good dis- 
tributio obtained 


Same-Product Usage 


If production is of such a nature 
that the ime kind of product or a 
very similar one is to be made out 
of one or more large brews, com- 
mercial experience ha proved that 


many materials normally added on 


the dough side can be added to the 
brew when fermentation is complete, 
ind can be held or stored as part 
f the brew until ready for use. If 
ou recall the brew as originally 
now in Formula No. 1 was set up 
f $500 Ib. flour. If we wished to 

ke seven doughs each based upon 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 
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500 Ibs. of flour using this ferment 
we could add all of the dough ma- 
teria!s except the flour, dough, watet 
sugar, and shortening and thereby 
conserve time as materials 
would be scaled at time instead 
of seven. In some instances full con 


these 


one 


tainers could be used which would 
again lessen unneeded scaling. (See 
Formula No. 4.) 
FORMULA NO. 4 
rom Formula No, 1: 
1,575 lb. water, % Ib. yeast, 43% Ib. 





salt, required enrichment — Fermented 


brew contents. 





Add: 
52% tb. yeast 
35~COb. ss salt 


17% Ib. yenst food 
105 to 210 Ib. non-fat dry milk solids 
Normal usage 7 doughs fungal supple- 
ments, 
Normal usage 7 doughs mold inhibitor. 
Normal usage 7 doughs dough conditioner. 


Again for all practical purposes the 
amounts of water, yeast, salt and 
required enrichment remain in the 
fermented brew in approximately the 
same quantities as they were original- 
ly introduced into the tank. Now to 
this amount of fermented brew we 
will add the dough materials for 
seven doughs at increased agitation 
on the same basis as shown in Form- 
ula No. 2 (white bread). These ma- 
terials will soon be dissolved and it 
usually follows that in this method 
the agitation must be greater to keep 
all these materials in suspension. In 
a commercial installation if this agi- 
tation stops and the materials settle 
out it is impossible to get them back 
into solution, for their combination is 
of such a nature that they will form 
a deposit that is very hard and in 
soluble 

This combination of brew and other 
materials can be used at held 
at room temperature for about 24 
hours, or cooled down and held until 
ready for use, When it is time 
mix, 1/7 of the brew and material 
in suspension is then either weighed, 
measured by volume, or metered into 
the mixer and the the 
materials added 


FORMULA NO. 5 


1/7 of the brew 
No. 4) 
500 Ib. flour 
120 Ib. water (variable) 
30—40 Ib. sugar 
106-15 Ib. shortening 
Is necessary 


In Formula No. 5, it 
7 instead 


once, 


to re- 


balance of 


mixture (Formula 


to revert to the fraction 1/7 
of a calculated weight because of the 
variable amounts of ingredients indi 


cated. If a known formula or present 


ly used formula is converted to the 
brew method, a specific weight of 
brew mixture would be indicated 


Again mixing time, dough tempera- 
ture, and floor time would be similar 
to those shown in Formula No. 2 and 
likewise governed by local conditions 

Those who have done work in this 
procedure feel that mixing time is 
shortened because of the already 
suspended state in which the bulk of 
materials exist. No doubt if larger 
brews were being used other than the 
one illustrated considerable’ effort 
could be saved in scaling. Materials 


could be introduced into the brew 
tank by mechanical means, which 
could include a sifting device. Also 


it would be possible to use materials 

from their original containers with- 

out the necessity of scaling 
Selection of Equipment 


If one is anticipating doing work 
with the brew method a very careful 
selection of equipment is a prime 
requisite, All surfaces, piping, meters, 
pumps, tanks or whatever equipment 
is decided upon should be of a 


corrosive nature 


non 


Stainless-steel and plastic tubing is 
made use of wherever the brew comes 
in contact. Considerable havoc has 
been wrought because the equipment 
used was not of this nature. Not only 
have ingredients been lost but work 
on ferments has been either stopped 
or delayed because of corrosion which 
caused very poor results 

The number of people who can 
weld or form stainless steel is limited 


and this is a further reason to be 
careful in planning and _ selecting 
equipment to be used. A friend of 


mine who has done considerable work 
with the brew method related 
incident: A brew of 2,800 gal 
been set, and when it was about time 
for the brew to be ready he went to 
how things were going. Imagine 
surprise when upon looking into 
the tank he found it to be empty 
The entire brew had run off into the 
drain through the jacket. Upon in 
spection, the cause of this leak was 
traced to a poor weld. The brew cor 
roded not only the weld but the metal 
next to it. 

The same caution applies to the 
sanitary aspects of this method. All 
equipment should be of such nature 
so that it can easily be cleaned either 


this 


see 


his 


had 
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in place or by dismantling. All clean- 
ing should be done with free chlorine 
solutions, and thorough rinsing and 
rerinsing with clear water is impera 
tive. Again considerable effort, time 
and material have been lost because 
these precautions were not followed 
and work on this method discontinued 
because it was too much of an effort 
to follow exacting sanitary requisites 


GREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Rap-in-Wax Paper Co. 


Names W.E. Zimmermann 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN An- 
nouncement of the appointment of 
W. E. Zimmermann to the position of 
executive vice president of the Rap 
in-Wax Paper Co, has been made 
by John J. Ahern, Jr., president of 
the Minneapolis company. According 
to Mr. Ahern, Mr. Zimmermann’s ap- 
pointment is part of an overall plan 
for expansion of the Rap-in-Wax Co 
in the rapidly growing field of flexi- 
ble packaging 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 





COMPANY 


BEAR OSTOWN rLitimwors 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas Clty, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














“For SUPER Results 
25/¥ USE QUAKER 

fal BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 












HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Emphatic — Independent 























Country ELgvatTors 


CHEYENNE —NEBRED 


These famous 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


“VV ESTCENTRAL cooperative crain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TeRMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Factuities In OMAHA, LiINcoLN, Fremont anp 200 ArriLiaTep 


PAWNEE—TURKEY 


wheats again 
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ANDREW TAYLOR & CO 
Algemeene Handel-en er oe 4 ’ ‘ 
N. V.. industete Meatechappy (GLASGOW) LTD CONVENTION CALENDAR 
IMPORTERS OF 
“ ” FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
MEELUNIE 163, Hope arn: teat alieaide Jan. 27— Michigan State Millers May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
t (Piour Union, LA4.) Cable Address: “Goldenglo Glasgow Assn.; Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, De- Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
vv, troit; sec.-treas., H. 8S. Cowgill, noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
MG Heerengracht 299 Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 
» | \ . . Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- May 20-24—American Association 
JSMi' a) A AMSTERDAM HOLLAND STANNARD, COLLINS & Cco., LtD. ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
ee ee ee timore 1, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Importers of Cory Dulldines 7 - McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 
. Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 Jan. 24-26 — National Macaroni June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH Cable Address: “Yamed,” London Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo  chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., 
Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ashland JOHN M. FLYNN CO 
7 > } ddress: ‘Torn andon Ave., Palatine, Tl. . 4 ° 
JAME:! ALE . q Cable Address rors London 9 . 
apy - eek — Ltd SIDNEY SMIT H ” Feb. 5-7—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; Cash Grain Brokers 
A ann CEREBAL PRODUCT ( UR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. » x - . mae sas City Bonar q 
IMPORTERS Bi tres Lane LONDON, £. C.3 Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., a hua ee a Trade 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 76 May Street FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 222 We , 
— CEREAL PRODUCTS Ny Ori 2 1 1232 Heard of Trade Bidg. 
Cable Add "A ene rae if — Codes: Riverside, A hb U Sth Ed., also Bentley New Orleans 12, La. ae Cy, sae 
ene Adress! ANCHOR, Danae and Western Union § Letter Cod Fel 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., H J GREEN BANK 
’ s RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., ee 
Cl IR. ANGELL pi! Street LASGOW, C New York 17, N.Y. & COMPANY 
eg IMvowTEKs OF Feb. 22—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Oslo, Norway FLOUR, OATMEALS, ¢ ARAL A Deal A -H , : , a - €s U Fe 
a boa sonmemmaaydie ealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
Ik | A UR AGEN r LIVERPOOL L ERITH N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, M. ¥ 
Cable address “ANGELL - OSLO” DUBLIN BELPAST Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 
‘ March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS. LT! Processing Superintendents; Muehle- —-F LO U R 
Dig a LIPS, LTD. Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., ' ' - 
ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD se, COmN EXCHANGE CHAMBES Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of —eemet se Seana 
FLO! AGENT SEK NG LANE, LONDON E.C.3 } ’ ) COLEMAN, Incorporated 
KONGENSOT z a NORWAY FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL Tae, Gage & 5S Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
a : ’ PRODUCTS April 8-0—Southwest Bakers Assn.; Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y 
Neference: The Northwestern Miller OFFICES ALSO AT Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass 
Cable Address; “Asbjornstad” LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 4d. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 
A 1-- t stal - 
BULSING & HESLENFELD Cable Address: “Doursscn,” London | org of America; Hotel Sherman, Obl. Gitsert JACKSON 
; ) rman, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 Company, Inc. ‘ 
Also Handling Bakers’ sundries W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ul “The Clearing House For Clears 
Solicit Correspondence From FLOUR [IMPORTERS ‘ , ‘ : KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Manufacturers and Exporters 68. Mark Lane April 12-15 — Southern Bakers Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Cable Address: tortentele.” Ammetersom LONDON.E.C.3 Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Teletype KC 535 
Damrak 20-22 STERD © . ogee 


Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 38, 














. KELLY-ERICKSON. CO 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest ec eee ' 
— Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- > 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ; . ‘ ne: 
FLOUR imPowrens tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 4 ee eee , 
60 Wellington Ss GLASGOW 19 Waterieo 80. GLASGOW | tiams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. New York San Vrancisco 
Onble Address; "Dirtoma,” Glasgow Oable Address; Manve.,”’ Glasgow April 23-25—Millers’ National Fed- 








eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
Olty; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 


FELIX COHEN [aan JORDAN | “= =* Gee = KNIGHTON 


rPLOUR IMPORTERS BINCE 1879 May 6-10—Association of Opera- 











16, Mauritowey (Pesthed 106) GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS | tive Millers Technical Conference; FOR FLOUR 
neers ros Oslo, Norway peggg e co Rag apna — NEW yo le 

Reference e Twentache Da toni a sec., Donald Eber, oard of Trade 

Cable Address: “Felixcohen" Cable Address: “CATOR Oslo Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

















May 14-16—Biscuit & Oracker 























Mfrs, Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | cult Mfrs. Oo., Inc.; The Plaza, New | JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
FLOUR MERCHANTS IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. DOMESTIC BXPORT 
r ‘ LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUOTS Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. FLOUR 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 FEED, ETO. Ma 15-16—1 , 
©. 1. 9. bctedin eee eee 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. y jowa Bakers Assn.; P. O. Box 646 781 Lasalle Bt. 
abl Add . "Gle al n," Glas Oable Address: “Fenwets,.” Liverpoo! Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A, 
witli 2 ee ave ete Walter Dolch, 107 8. Main 8t., 





Maquoketa, Iowa. 
STOLP & CO., LTD. WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 











47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address Cle WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND FLOUR IMPORTERS FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 165 Wallace Bt.. GLASGOW,C.5 - 
softwhent and springwheat flours Esplanade Bulidings, DUNDEE $30 Wiisers Daliding 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 7 Bt. Nicholas s8t.. ABERDEEN 83rd and Arch Streete 
will be sent on request 26/28 High st.. KIRKCALDY PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 





Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 


; LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S Anno 1876 






































| wT 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. VERHOEFF & ZOON’s S. R. STRISIK CO. 
AMSTERDAM—C, c 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V ’ . 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ROTTERDAM Flour Mill Agents 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE Flour Importers ; a 
Rankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatechapplj, N. Vv Cable Address Matiu Also handling bakers’ sundries Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 
‘ ) ‘ » y Y y N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
FLOUR SPRCIALISTS SINCE 1889 — co PSR ts yy Nashville, Tenn. 
AMSTERDAM FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS > 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam References FLOUR BROKERS 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. bth Ed., Riverside, Private De Twenteche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
Hankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New Yor! nay B, —— tal te . ! phe 4 PHONE LD. &8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWN 
Cable ddress ‘Locomotion totterdam 
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Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 
f June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
- Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
= a 


MILLING 
b. COMPANY / 


kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wash. 
June 23-26—Potomac States Bak- 
The ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
WILLIAM KELLY Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


MILLING COMPANY Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 


Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 





HUTCHINSON, KAN. Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
. consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
pet vod pe a Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 


production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Blidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

















CARGILL ¢3 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





Teacher: “And isn't it wonderful 
how the little chickens get out of 
their shells?” 

Junior: “What gets me, teacher, is 
how they got in.” 


of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


a 


° Mr. Brown was a stubborn indi 
nnison 0. vidual. He would never wear rubbers 
when it rained, or an extra sweater 
576 Grain Exchange on chilly nights. Mrs. Brown became 

Minneapolis 15, Minn. a 42 ago tm at his ryt ag 
“You never take any good advice,” 
Telephone Main 8637 , 


she complained 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. “Darn lucky for you I don't,” he 


retorted, “or you would still be an 
old maid.” 











¢ 
Acme-Evans Flours The best way to keep up with the 


Joneses is to take it easy for a while 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 and in a few years you'll meet them 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. | = coming back. 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana ¢ 








Contents of the average “medicine”’ 
cabinet: Assorted bobby pins, shav- 
WwW HITE WHEAT ing supplies, mouth wash, tooth 

brushes and paste, eye-brow tweezers, 
Low Protein Cake manicure scissors, and one empty 
and Cookie Flours aspirin tablet bottle 


AMENDT MILLING CO. . 


Monroe, Mich. 





In a drouth-ridden Texas area, two 
baptism - by - immersion ministers of 
opposing denominations were pri- 


PA PER SACKS vately debating their conflicting be 
- . . liefs. The one apparently in the lead, 
FOR MILLERS because of tie ame aioe turned 


-_ . . , i to the other and said, “If I keep this 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. up, I'll win you over to my denomi 


nation yet.” 











“Yes,” thoughtfully replied his 
friend. “And if this drouth keeps up 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. the Methodists will have us both!’ 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A ob 

“Are you and your wife saving any 

money since you started your budget 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels system ?”’ 





Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 





We sure are. By the time we get 





— ——— ~ _ our accounts balanced every evening 
it’s too late to go anywhere.” 
1-H or 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS Women are divided into two main 
. “15° classes—those who don’t believe 
Ismert Hincke Milling Co. everything their husbands tell them 











and those who haven't any husbands 








“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 


General Offices St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








| 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








“Diamond D” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City,Mo, MERCHANTS 


: SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 











ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE bad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








_—_ 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 

















GRAIN SERVICE © 
where 


OFFICES 





a 





New York Louisville ‘ 
Chicago Memphis ye 
St, Louls Enid ' 
Kansas City Galveston pe) 
Omaha f 
Minneapolis Ft, Worth 
Butelo 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbous Los Angeles 
Norlolk Vancouver, B.C, 
Noshville Winnipes, Men. 
TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS ) 
\ 4 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louls Noshville 
Kansas City l ouloville 
Omahe pape 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo weston 
Toledo Ft, Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


freon 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
ee ee 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 











“DURAMBER” 


SEMOLINA 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











For Finer Packaging 


Look to Falton First 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS, 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chieage Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln 
Ww 


vere 7 t- Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Abilene Fiour Mille Co 

Acme-Evans Co 

Acme Flour Mille Co 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co 

American Flours, In« 

Angell, Chr. 

Arkell & Smiths 

Association of Mill & Klevator 
Mutual Insurance Compant« 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartlett & Company 
Baxter, A. H., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mille Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 
Blake, J. H. ..... 
Blodgett, Frank H., In« 
Bolle & Schilthuis 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhler Mill & EKlevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeid 
Burke, BE. J., & Co 

Burrus Milla, Ine 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. EK. oe 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Flouring Mills ( 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 
Coleman, David, Ine 
Colorado Milling & HWlevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling ¢ 
Consolidated Flour Millis Co 
Continental Grain Co 
Coventry, Bheppard & ( 


De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 
Desendorf, Ine. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm, C,, & Co., In 


Kastern Canada Flour 
Kekhart Milling Co 
Kinfubrhandel Mannheim 
vans Milling Co 


Mill 


Fant Milling Co 
Farmers Union Grain 
Farquhar Bros. 
Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mille Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Flour Mills of America 

Fiynn, John M., Co 

Vode, Troels , 

Fort Garry Flour Mille Co,, Ltd 
Franco, Francis M 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mille 


Terminal Assn 


Garland Mills, Ine, 
General Mills, Ine. 

Gillespie Brog., Lid 
Globe Milling Co, 

Goldschmidt, Carl, 
Gooch Milling & 
Great Star Flour Mills, 


Cover 


Ltd 
Elevator Co 


Ltd 


Greenbank, H. J., & 
Green's Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Sons 


Habel, 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche Ir 
Holland Engraving Co 
Hubbard Milling Co 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
Hunter Milling Co 


Imba, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain ( 
International Milling Co 
Interstate Grain Corp 
lemert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construct 
Jordan, Omar 


Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co 


Kelly, William, Milling C« 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co In 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 


King Midas Flour Millis 
King Milling Co 

Kjaer & Sand 
Knappen Milling Co 


Knighton, Samuel, & a 
Koerner John BE 
LaGrange Mills 


Lake of the 
Loken & Co 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co Ine 


Woods Milli: 


McCabe Grain Co 

McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N, V. “Meelunie,’’ Amsterd 


Mennel Milling Co 

Midland Flour Milling Co 
Midland Flour Mills, LAd 
Milling Producta, Ltd. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Millis Co 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co 
Morten Milling Co 
Muirhead, B. H 


Nappanee Milling Co 
Neill, Robert, Ltd 
New Oentury Co 
New Era Milling Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co 
Norton, Willis, Co 
Novadel Flour 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc 


Armbruster & Larsen Co 


Service Division 


Cover 2 


2! 
34 


33 
29 


21 


20 


36 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd 

oO yma Flour Mills Co 
Osle & Co 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Peek Bros . 

Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pillman & Ph ps, Ltd 
Pillabury Mills, Ine 

Pratt, R. C 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 
Quaker ats Company 


ker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd 
idemaker, H. J. B. M 
ted Wing Milling Co 
John |} ove 
ichardson, James, & Son Ltd 


oanoke City 


Mills .. 
Mills 


obin Hood Flour Ltd 
odney Milling Co 

oss Machine & Mill upply 
inciman Milling Co 


joff, A., & Co 


issell, LD. T., & Baird, Ltd 
usse Miller Milling Co 
usse Milling Co 
utherfurd, W. H & Co 


tt Mungo, Ltd 

heridan Flouring Mi Ine 

mond hields-The irain Co 
kandinavisk Mel-Import 

mith J. Allen, & Co., Ine 
Smith, dney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Cory 


Standard Milling Co 

Stannard, Collins & Co 

Star of the West Milling Co 
it tear ' p { 


terwin Chemicals 


tolp & Co., Ltd 
tratton Grain Co 

tton-Theis Grain Co 
trisil 8s. R., Co 

n, E. D., & Co 

ranner-Evans-Siney Corp 
raylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Lid 


Producta, In« 
Grain Co 
Milling Co 


Thompson Flour 
Tidewater 


Tri-State 


Uhimann Grain Co 

United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V 


Verhoeff & Zoon'’s Handel N. V. 
Vis, P. C., & Co 


Voigt Milling Co 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co . 
Wallace & Tiernan, in« Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Flour Millis Co 

Westcentral 
Western Canada 


Cooperative Grain Co 


Fiour Mills Co., Ltd 
Mill Co. 


Western Star . 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co 


Wichita Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros. Co 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 


So BW to 


31 


31 


34 














Ask for more details. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 





























DYOX 


for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“‘Dyoz” “Novadelozr”’ and “‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 





Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 











Amid Hysteria, «A Proper Business” 





General 
Mills 








Into an hysterical drama of hope and hatred, ‘*Austin 
Sperry made his contrastingly quiet debut. A_ tall, thick, 
enormously friendly young man of thirty, he had come from 
a farm in Vermont to have a fling at prospecting. But he 
lacked the temperament for it. A man who had whiled away 
the long journey around Cape Horn by organizing a glee club 
among the passengers and accompanying their performance 
on the flute could not be expected to like the loneliness of 
place diggings. After twenty-three days he had had enough 
of prospecting. But in that short time he had managed to 
put $500 of gold dust into his poke. With this small fortune he 
went back to Stockton to establish what he called ‘a proper 


. * 
business. 


This was the beginning of the great Sperry flour empire 


of the Pacifie Coast.’’ * 


For the dramatic story of how an empire grew, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It is 
available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from the 


publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


FOR CONVENIENCE, USE THIS COUPON 


University of Minnesota Press 
10 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT - 
BOUNDARY by James Gray, 
copyright 1954, University of 


Minnesota. 


Mills.” PLEASE PRINT) 


Er sed is heck, money order ameuntd GF B.cccccceesceberbecetereceetecseveenctse 
Neme 

Street and No 

City Zone State 


Please enter my order for ‘Business Without Boundary, The Story of General 


Number of copies ($4.75 each heedatatade tsebbeebeeeresoonreseseest 


Please make all checks and money orders payable to the University of Minnesota Press) 





